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Democracy and Dictatorship 


By O. Doucias WEEKs 
I 


N THE history of political ideas and institutions, two ques- 
tions have always stood out as fundamental. One is: How 
far should the functions of government extend? And the 

other is: What form of government can best secure the true ob- 
jectives of the state? These problems were present in the ancient 
world, they occupied the men of the Middle Ages, and they are 
still with us today. Every age has developed its solutions, but 
what works reasonably well at one time may not prove effective 
at another; hence the problems are perennial. Any permanent 
solution is impossible because of the inevitability of change. Par- 
ticularly in periods of transition, when new social and economic 
systems are displacing old ones, these basic questions come forth 
and demand new answers. The times in which we are now living 
are marked by rapid change and adjustment, and we too are faced 
with these age-old questions. True enough, present conditions 
are different, and consequently the questions and answers have a 
new form, are couched in new words, and embody new aims and 
techniques; but fundamentally they are the same as they always 
have been. 

Who can doubt that the present period is one of tremendous 
change? Anybody who is old enough to have known something of 
life as it was before 1914 is aware that the last twenty years have 
witnessed developments more sweeping than have taken place in 
any previous period of similar length. During this time a world- 
wracking war has been fought, ancient monarchies have collapsed, 
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old empires have given way to new states, strange political re- 
gimes have risen, and new and mighty economic forces have been 
released which have altered the very texture of human existence. 
Nations and the world at large have been and are now faced with 
conditions which seem to defy intelligence. The economic dislo- 
cations and maladjustments which followed the Great War, the 
economy of abundance in the midst of unemployment and starva- 
tion, and the general collapse of the economic structure nationally 
and internationally, have produced political complications of the 
gravest sort. Little wonder that the political scene is one of con- 
fusion. A world supposedly made safe for democracy in 1918 has 
become a world scarcely safe for anything. Indeed, an old manner 
of existence has passed away before our eyes, and we are con- 
scious of living amidst the birth-struggle of a new one, the nature 
of which is not yet discernible. What the next twenty years will 
bring, nobody seems able to prophesy. Some can see only disaster; 
others expect something better than we have ever known. All that 
can be agreed upon is that things will be different. The problems 
of how far governments shall extend their functions, and what 
constitutional forms and political techniques they shall use in try- 
ing to meet the new conditions, are again revived. 

That an expansion of governmental power is necessary in the 
modern world, all political theorists and practical politicians ad- 
mit. In fact, it has long been apparent that the greatly increased 
and infinitely more complex problems produced by the Industrial 
Revolution make an extension of social control and governmental 
coercion imperative. By common agreement the Jaissez-faire phil- 
osophy of our ancestors of the eighteenth century has had to be 
abandoned. The individual can no longer be allowed to indulge 
his own sweet will in matters that are of vital interest to society. 
Consequently, the governments of industrialized countries for 
fifty years have been making various degrees of progress towards 
a more social form of the state, in which the interest of the in- 
dividual is more and more completely subordinated to the public 
good. Present economic conditions resulting from the aftermath 
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of the World War and the world-wide economic depression have 
necessitated, however, a fuller and much more rapid development 
of this trend. The question today is: How far should social con- 
trol go and what means should be employed to secure it? In other 
words, should the dose, in the first place, be heroic and drastic, or 
should it be more or less homeopathic? And in the second place, 
should the patient be persuaded to take it, or be held down and 
forced to swallow it? And finally, if the dose needs to be heroic, 
should it be Communist paregoric or Fascist castor oil? 


II 


It is well known that the Communists in Russia and the Fascists 
in Italy have long had their patients under treatment. Both these 
schools of social physicians agree that the dose should be drastic 
and administered by force, but they differ radically as to what 
should be the nature of the medicine. Let us see wherein this dif- 
ference lies. In regard to Russia it should be noted first that 
when the Bolshevists seized the reins of power they were well 
equipped with the medical recipe book of their school. It had 
been written by Karl Marx years before. They soon discovered, 
however, that the book did not entirely fit the patient’s need. 
Consequently, they were forced to alter the dosage and change 
the treatment from time to time, though they have tried not to 
depart too far from the book. Marx taught that the economic 
order would have to be allowed to attain a state of full capitalistic 
maturity before communism could be applied. This would mean 
that industi:alization, cartels, trusts, and monopolies would have 
to reach the stage of complete development and concentration of 
control before a real change would be possible. Meanwhile the 
toiling masses were to be constantly prepared to take over the eco- 
nomic set-up and trained to run it after they had acquired it. The 
process might have to be one of violent seizure followed by tem- 
porary dictatorship, but the time would come when the public 
administration of the means of production, distributton, and ex- 
change could be democratically handled by the proletariat. The 
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Russian Bolshevists, while professing to follow Marx, could not 
resist the opportunity which came their way in 1917 of seizing a 
state in which agricultural feudalism still prevailed and in which 
the process of industrialization had scarcely got under way. More- 
over, it was a state the inhabitants of which had been prepared 
for neither communism nor anything else and who had known 
nothing but submission to an ancient autocracy. 

The task of the Bolshevists was, therefore, a new one, as they 
very ably came to see. First, they must by superhuman effort pro- 
duce means of production, distribution, and exchange which had 
not existed, and second, as a small party oligarchy under the 
domination of a supreme dictator or party boss, they must pro- 
ceed to educate the toiling but ignorant masses in the principles 
of communism. Eventually, when the process of industrialization 
under state ownership and operation is completed and when the 
proletariat is thoroughly indoctrinated after one or more genera- 
tions, it is assumed that classes and class antagonisms will have 
entirely disappeared, that plenty will be provided for all by 
society, and that the masses can be trusted, perhaps, to manage for 
themselves the publicly owned economic establishment. It must 
be admitted that great strides have already been made in the pro- 
cess of industrialization and that at least large portions of the 
population are somehow meagerly provided for, but how soon 
Russia will become a land of plenty for all and how soon the 
full realization of economic democracy in all its phases will come 
to pass are matters of conjecture. Meanwhile the Communist 
inner circle under a masterful dictator dominates Russia, and will 
continue to do so provided all goes well. 

The history of Italian Fascism, on the other hand, is quite dif- 
ferent. Fascism began a$ a movement with an able leader but with 
no book of theories. It had to deal with a country partly indus- 
trialized and much farther advanced than Russia. Italy, however, 
was a land which for centuries had been divided into many inde- 
pendent political units and which had a tradition of high-handed 
autocratic rule. United under a common government only in 
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1860, and united then but superficially under an alien parliamen- 
tary system of democracy, it remained until after the Great War 
spiritually disunited and more or less impotently governed. The 
disappointments and dislocations of the War left Italy demoral- 
ized when peace was restored. The post-war flood of Bolshevistic 
enthusiasm seemed on the point of engulfing the nation when there 
arose a kind of glorified and militarized Ku Klux Klan with few 
ideas but plenty of determination to restore order and create spir- 
itual unity in spite of the government. After taking the law into 
its own hands and terrifying the nation into a state of relative 
peace and quiet, it was “invited” to assume a place in the govern- 
ment. Soon it was in full possession of the machinery of the state, 
and by none too gradual stages it transformed a sham democracy 
and a disunited state into a dictatorship and a “corporative state.” 
Thus like Bolshevism it repudiated democratic institutions and 
individual liberty, emphasized ruthless governmental compulsion 
in every phase of life, subjected the people to spoon-fed propa- 
ganda, and exalted the idea of government by a chosen few—like- 
wise a party oligarchy but subject to the orders of a single dicta- 
tor occupying the post of prime minister rather than the unofficial 
position of a party boss. 

While the circumstances of the advent of the Nazis in Ger- 
many differed in many respects, there were some points of simi- 
larity. A traditionally autocratic background, an outraged national- 
ism, a set of almost insuperable economic conditions, disillusion- 
ment and discouragement throughout the country, and a failure 
of the democratic experiment of 1919 created a situation that was 
favorable to a fascist regime. 

Fascism, however, as developed in Italy since 1922 and as re- 
cently applied in Germany, differs radically from Russian Com- 
munism in many fundamental respects. In the first place, it is 
aggressively anti-socialistic, for both the socialist and communist 
movements have been summarily stamped out in these two fascist 
countries. Moreover, it preserves the institution of private prop- 
erty and rejects the public ownership advocated by the commu- 
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nists. But it abandons likewise the individualistic concept of 
laissez faire; it recognizes no unassailable rights of private prop- 
erty and subjects property to unlimited regulation by the state. 
Nor are there any other “rights” of individuals, classes, or asso- 
ciations which the government is bound to respect. In fact, no 
form of human expression or activity is immune from political 
authority. 

The fascist state is “corporative” and “totalitarian”: that is, it 
is an organism in which individuals are the cells and govern- 
mentally approved associations the organs. Just as harmony and 
codperation of the parts under the direction of the head are neces- 
sary in the healthy human body, so are they necessary, it is 
thought, in the body politic, which embraces all social, economic, 
and political activity. The fascist state possesses “absolute sov- 
ereignty, moral and legal.” It substitutes “Responsibility, Dis- 
cipline, and Hierarchy” for “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” 
Liberty under fascism means “subjection to law” and exists as a 
“concession of the state,” not in spite of the state. Hence, no 
organization, industrial or professional, can exist unless it bears 
the fascist stamp. A scheme of representation has been established 
in Italy for such organizations, but they have practically no in- 
dependent voice. “Public opinion,” however, is not disregarded; 
it is manufactured in the governmental propaganda mills. 

Lastly, fascism, unlike communism, is strongly nationalistic. In 
addition to reorganizing and reinvigorating national life within, 
it seeks to assert the prestige and honor of the nation abroad. To 
accomplish these results it emphasizes the national spirit, tradi- 
tion, and history, stresses the myth of national and racial superior- 
ity, and attempts in every respect to instill in the people a strong 
sense of patriotism. Militarism and territorial expansion are also 
supported. Moreover, the unity of the nation is further assured 
by abandoning all semblance of provincial and local autonomy 
and by centralizing all governmental authority in the national 


government. 
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These are the main tenets of Fascism as developed in Italy, 
and in the main they have been substantially adopted by the 
German Nazis. Fascism has professed scorn for political philoso- 
phies; it has claimed to be a mode of action rather than a theory. 
In a sense, this been been true in Italy, where fascism has been 
essentially pragmatic and elastic in its policy of action. It has been 
asserted that fascism is essentially a revived capitalism, because 
of the support given it both in Italy and Germany by the prop- 
ertied classes. Fascism claims, however, to stand for no class and 
to elevate the state above all classes. Most important of all, it 
emphasizes action by “the best minds” as opposed to delibera- 
tion by mediocre minds, which it considers the chief attribute of 
democracy. 

That the Fascist regime in Italy will continue for some time 
seems fairly certain. It has stamped out opposition within its 
ranks and after ten years or more of rule has become stable and 
normal, and seemingly fits in reasonably well with Italian politi- 
cal traditions. Its success in the economic sphere, however, is high- 
ly debatable, and it is doubtful whether or not Italy is in much 
better circumstances economically than she would have been if 
her democratic regime had continued. Fascism in Germany, on the 
other hand, is still on trial in spite of the recent plebiscite. The 
“blood purge,” melodramatically staged by Hitler, uncovered 
grave flaws in the Nazi party organization. As a leader Hitler is 
scarcely the equal of Mussolini. He has a different people to deal 
with and a well nigh hopeless economic situation, which his poli- 
cies have made worse rather than better. 

Other dictatorships, notably in Spain, Poland, Jugoslavia, and 
Hungary, have arisen in post-war Europe. Fascist movements are 
to be found in many countries, but none has sought to realize any 
very distinctive or well-rounded revolutionary philosophy, and in 
some cases they have been designed to serve no other purpose 
than to provide, temporarily perhaps, the benefits of strong- 
armed rule. 
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Ill 


So much for Bolshevism, Fascism, and their accompanying 
forms of dictatorial rule. The question that interests us most is 
what is to be the fate of the democratic regimes in those countries 
where popular government still exists. Will it be possible even in 
the United States for the essential principles of liberalism and 
responsible government to survive? Are freedom of thought, in- 
dividual rights, popular sovereignty, consent of the governed, 
consultation of the community, and the peaceful compromise of 
group, class, and sectional interests to be preserved? The demo- 
cratic type of government, we are told, was good enough in times 
of comparative stability, but when chaos is impending the power 
of unlimited and drastic action is necessary. Vested interests must 
go, and supposedly natural and inalienable rights must be surren- 
dered. The powers of government must be expanded and the 
privilege of deliberation must give way to the prerogative of 
command. Can we assume, however, that some variation of com- 
munism or fascism with the accompanying dictatorship is des- 
tined to become the inevitable system in all nations? Is democracy, 
either in its present forms or in some modified form, necessarily 
incompatible with a more social state and a better integrated eco- 
nomic system? May we not reasonably doubt that these newer 
political systems will be able to establish themselves in the British 
Empire, the United States, France, and some other countries 
where democratic and liberal traditions were realized at so great 
a cost and have been so long intrenched? Since Cromwell’s time no 
autocrat has long survived in England. Free speech, a considerable 
amount of individual liberty, the independence of the courts, rep- 
resentative and deliberative government, and the sacred right to 
be in the opposition are English traditions of long standing. 
In the United States, in the midst of even the most perilous 
times, no permanent or all-powerful dictator has ever appeared. 
France, which has been susceptible to the blandishments of ty- 
rants in the past, has paid too great a price for a liberal regime to 
cast it aside lightly. 
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This is not to say that popular government in its present forms 
will survive. No form of government is static. Fundamental 
changes in the mechanism of democratic control have been made 
in the past and most certainly will have to be made in the future. 
Parliaments are admittedly faulty, party systems are unrepresen- 
tative, democratic venality and demagoguery are absurd, and 
voters are often unintelligent or misled. Executive powers and 
administrative structures have been inadequate. We may expect, 
therefore, greater extensions of governmental powers and of the 
executive power in particular. We may anticipate more centraliza- 
tion, more concentration, more governmental interference, less 
deliberation by amateurs, more consultation of “brain trusts.” 
But we are not yet ready to sacrifice all freedom of thought and 
action. Nor are we ready to give up all rights of ultimate com- 
munity control. Modern democracy may be a faulty thing as it 
stands, but where its roots have gone deep it wiil not be uprooted 
even by the present catastrophe. It has displayed an ability to ad- 
just itself to a changing environment, and it is capable of more 
adjustments. 

Indeed, when all is said that can be said about the new despot- 
isms of the world, the fact remains that the influence of the dem- 
ocratic idea has had some effect upon them. What is most im- 
pressive about them is that they are not autocracies of the old 
order. However ruthless they may be, they are not tyrannies for 
the sake of the tyrant, they are not oriental despotisms in which 
mere caprice and brutality hold sway, nor are they like the often 
unintelligent absolute monarchies of sixteenth-, seventeenth-, and 
eighteenth-century Europe. Each is founded upon an idealism of 
the common good and the welfare of the common man. Each 
seeks to create better conditions of living. We may criticize many 
of their aims, we may abhor their oppressive and arbitrary meth- 
ods, we may think they are pursuing Utopian ideals, but to place 
Stalin, Mussolini, or even Hitler in the company of most of the 
arbitrary monarchs and dictators of the past is absurd. The nature 
of these dictatorships is democratic at least to the extent that first, 
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they seek, even with fanatical earnestness, to accomplish the great- 
est good of the greatest number, as they see it; second, they rely 
on mass psychology more than on mere terror and military sup- 
pression to maintain their supremacy; and third, their policies, 
whether wise or not, are intelligent and intelligible. The fact 
remains, however, that these new regimes are at most experi- 
ments. Twenty years will see strange things in the countries where 
they obtain. And what they are doing may well result in more 
dismal] failures than the failures of democracy prophesied by its 
bitterest critics. What is more important is that the ways of these 
regimes are not our ways, and there may be more than one route 
to a better world. 


IV 


What, then, are the ways that we have adopted or must adopt? 
Each surviving democracy, it would seem, is at present trying to 
find its own way out. In the United States the way that has been 
proposed and upon which we have started has been called the 
“New Deal.” Just what is the nature of this New Deal, and to 
what extent does it resemble the “deals” that have already been 
outlined? There is a common impression that the New Deal em- 
bodies some sort of a revolution in the nature and policy of our 
government, or that it represents the beginnings of momentous 
changes. Its best friends, its most intelligent critics, and its im- 
partial observers, however, are agreed that “if it is a revolution, 
it is a peaceful on¢,” and that it is neither communist nor fascist. 
Moreover, it is not a dictatorship. As one writer remarks: “The 
powers given to the President were very great, but in no true 
sense did they amount to setting up a dictatorship. They were 
democratically granted and kept under sufficient democratic con- 
trol.” 

In fact, the New Deal is not a political system foreign to the 
nation’s past. It is not a revolution of upheaval and bloodshed. 
It is not merely the temporary rallying of a dying democracy, nor 
is it a mere Kerensky regime which is bridging a gap between the 
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old and familiar order and some new and strange revolution 
which is soon to transform American life and government. Roose- 
velt is not a Lenin or a Stalin, a Mussolini or a Hitler. So far as 
his program is concerned, it is partly an attempt to speed up prog- 
ress toward a goal in the direction of which we have been inter- 
mittently moving for the past fifty years. The United States has 
been woefully behind other democratic nations in some respects. 
The New Deal represents in part an effort at catching up. In 
many respects, however, it represents a plunge ahead. A great 
deal of the program which it embodies, if program it is, has long 
been advocated by progressive Democrats and Republicans. Little 
of it can be called foreign or inconsistent with our logical develop- 
ment. Much of it is a revival and extension of the principles of 
what for many years has been known in this country as progres- 
sivism. Progressivism in the United States has not been an organ- 
ized movement with a philosopher-savior and a compact set of 
theoretical dogmas. Rather, it has been a general trend of the last 
thirty or forty years toward an expansion of governmental func- 
tions in behalf of labor, the consumer, the farmer, and other 
classes which have profited least from the existing economic sys- 
tem, and have needed to have obstacles removed in a positive way 
by the state. Progressivism in so far as it may be called a political 
philosophy may be characterized as pragmatic. Perhaps it may be 
referred to as a middle-of-the-road philosophy, in that it rejects 
socialism and individualism alike and seeks to preserve the essence 
of democratic control. It steers clear of dogmatic creeds. It accepts 
public ownership in some fields but not in others. It would retain 
competition in part and reject it in part. It would seek to prevent 
low wages and unemployment. Extreme differences in wealth it 
would prevent by modification of the system of taxation. It would 
exert strong governmental control over private ownership and 
management to compel the use of property and power for bene- 
ficial social ends. And more recently it has admitted the need for 
economic and social planning. 

The philosophy of progressivism has been advanced by many 
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political leaders and writers during the past fifty years. The so- 
called Progressive Movement in American politics from 1900 to 
1912 helped to establish it, the Great War hastened it, even the 
political reaction of the 1920’s could not stop it, and the depres- 
sion has revived it, altered some of its tenets, and carried it much 
further. Our legislation has partly realized it during the last thir- 
ty years, our courts have largely accepted it, though falteringly, 
our statesmen and theorists have advocated it, and all classes alike 
have aided its advance by demanding that the government inter- 
vene in their behalf to grant some subsidy, favor, assistance, or 
benefit. It makes no difference whether the demand has been 
selfish or altruistic; the general effect has been the utter abandon- 
ment of Jaissez faire and the conscious or unconscious acceptance 
of collectivism. It remained for the depression which began in 
1929 to bring forth certain fundamental defects in our social and 
economic structure which demand a more carefully planned, a 
more closely coérdinated, and a more comprehensive collectivism 
than had previously been contemplated. The depression has dem- 
onstrated in no uncertain way that employment, production, and 
capacity to consume do not keep step, that economic changes in 
our technical civilization occur with great rapidity, and that politi- 
cal policies and practices lag behind the pace of social and eco- 
nomic transformation. Thus greater control by the government 
and really systematic planning for the whole society are necessary. 
The American people are not ready to forsake the principle of 
private property, freedom of individual effort, and the essence 
of popular control of their government; but government may be 
expanded to much wider limits without involving an all-inclusive 
regimentation and a dictatorship. Moreover, the governmental 
expansions may be madé experimentally and not according to pre- 
conceived dogmas. 

Whatever are the merits of the concrete policies of the New 
Deal, it may be said to embody this spirit. Some of these policies 
seem to have failed; more may fail. Many criticisms are heard 
today—some of them just, no doubt—but they are for the most 
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part criticisms of content rather than of method. The defects thus 
pointed out are serious enough and can neither be minimized nor 
neglected. The fact remains, however, that nothing has been 
finally determined; all is admittedly experimental. Indeed, how 
much more can be expected of any regime under present condi- 
tions? What are Russian Communism and Italian Fascism but 
huge experiments? How many times have the policies of both 
been changed during the past ten years? And may it not be the 
mark of greater political maturity and a more rational political 
science to experiment unencumbered by some brand of politico- 
economic theology which starts out with conclusions and needs 
must fit everything to the prophecies of some sacred book? Such 
a procedure may better suit the essentially medieval temperament 
of the Russians or the simplicity of the rank and file of the Ital- 
ians, but it does not seem to fit in with American habits of thought. 
The Western conception of human liberty and individual dignity 
never penetrated Russia: it was relatively easy there to transform 
a Tsarist despotism and a religious orthodoxy into a Bolshevist 
dictatorship and an economic system of faith. But the human ma- 
terials are scarcely the same in the United States. 

It was no doubt easy to revert to autocratic paternalism in lands 
like Italy and Germany, where autocracy was the tradition and 
democracy the imported innovation, but desirable though such 
authoritarian government might seem to be, it would be difficult 
to establish in Great Britain, the self-governing Dominions, and 
the United States, to say nothing of France, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and the Scandinavian countries. It is just possible that these 
countries may manage to survive in their own way. Moreover, it 
should be somewhat disconcerting for the importers of certain 
European political philosophies to realize that it is not altogether 
easy to create in this country, even in the favorable atmosphere of 
this depression, a class-consciousness comparable to that which 
plays so large a part in the politics of many European countries. 
We seem to have a stubborn middle-class psychology which does 
not fall readily into the classic picture of the class struggle in 
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which peasants are seen pitted against landlords, and proletarians 
are seen throwing wooden shoes into capitalistic machinery. We 
have not been in the habit of elevating landed and industrial 
barons to pinnacles quite so high as those they have occupied in 
Europe, nor have we ever quite looked upon the man of toil as a 
degraded animal. It has been the tradition in America to show 
some concern for the common man. 
aa 

The antagonism between democracy and the authoritarian re- 
gimes of Europe, however, must not be viewed as merely an an- 
tagonism between economic programs. Indeed, drastic economic 
programs may be undertaken without regard to the kind of con- 
stitution a nation may happen to have. Forms of government must 
not be too closely identified with the programs of reform they 
happen to accompany. Autocracies and democracies alike may be 
either radical or reactionary in their policies. Political forms and 
techniques are one thing; what they seek to accomplish is another. 
It must be remembered that Bolshevism and fascism are modes 
of political action, forms of government, as well as bodies of eco- 
nomic thought. And in the United States neither has approached 
the horizon so far as political technique is concerned. 

In the first place, there has been no coup d’état, no “march on 
Washington,” no Hitler-like seizure of the state. The Americans 
by a public opinion of tremendous proportions elected and have 
generally backed the Roosevelt regime. The support has come 
from all classes and sections—it has been neither proletarian, 
middle-class, nor upper-class exclusively. In the second place, no 
opposition parties have been abolished by presidential decree. Nor 
has Congress been purged of dissenting elements. Nobody has been 
confined in a concentration camp or shot in the back. No Court of 
Star Chamber sits in secret session, and no citizens have mysteri- 
ously disappeared never to return. Thirdly, the Constitution has 
not been suspended, the states abolished, the Senate dispensed 
with, or the House of Representatives reduced to a cheering so- 
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ciety, nor has Congress given way to a Council of Corporations. 
Fourthly, the courts are still open in the usual fashion. And lastly, 
the executive has not completely absorbed the power of legisla- 
tion. The share taken by the Roosevelt administration in law- 
making has indeed been very great, but this development must 
not be regarded as something without precedent. It has, in fact, 
only accentuated a tendency which has long been in progress in the 
relationship between the President and Congress. Certainly the 
“big stick” which has been used is the same big stick that was 
used by Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. And Congress 
still has the right to refuse to consent to presidential measures, as 
it has well demonstrated. The President has also followed the 
usual practice of compromise with Congress in regard to a num- 
ber of measures he has proposed. Moreover, the tendency of the 
present administration to receive delegated powers of legislation 
is only an intensification of what has long been evolving in Amer- 
ican practice. This has been due to the increasingly technical char- 
acter of legislation. It does not mean, however, that Congress is 
abdicating. Instead, Congress is coming to do what it is best fitted 
to do—that is, to determine upon general policies rather than 
details. 

It might be added that the New Deal legislation has seemed 
to embody great invasions of the rightful powers of the states, 
but this, too, is but a continuation of a tendency which has been 
operating ever since the Constitution was adopted. But even 
though Congress should become a rubber stamp and the states 
mere provinces, there is yet room for popular control, for the es- 
sentially democratic character of the presidency has not been 
changed—it has, in fact, been enhanced. Indeed, democracy, which 
means essentially community control by means of which a regime 
may be peaceably brought to an end, by which a successor may be 
found to a chief magistrate without resort to violence, and under 
which an opposition may raise its head in criticism and may pos- 
sess the means to get into power, is not dead in the United States, 
nor does it seem to be dying. Immense power may be lodged in a 
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popular agency; but it is not the power that matters—it is the 
accounting that may be required of the wielder of the power. 

In conclusion, it may be said that no new, ready-made system 
has been imposed on the American people. We are changing and 
expanding the powers of government. We may be doing so, in 
many instances, foolishly; the procedure is one of trial and error, 
which is almost the only course open to any kind of a regime in 
these days. The methods we are using, however, are not those of 
dictatorship, but constitutional methods drawn from our own 
precedents. In the face of conditions which have led other nations 
into revolution, we are trying to achieve economic and political 
equilibrium without violence and without abandoning the demo- 
cratic principles of freedom and popular control. 














Twenty Years After Sarajevo 


By D. F. FLeminc 


the world was still in the grip of the consequences of that 

tragedy. June 28, 1934, found it more than half con- 
vinced, too, that a new Sarajevo would plunge it into deeper dis- 
tress than now exists. Ponderous thinkers like Spengler had 
alluded ominously to the twentieth century as the century of great 
world wars. 

Is it settled then? Must it happen again—and again? There 
are some sad similarities between 1914 and 1934. Dangerous dip- 
lomatic crises have begun to recur. The recent Japanese seizure of 
Manchuria was hardly completed before Hitler grasped for Aus- 
tria. There is, too, a feverish search for alliances. Foreign minis- 
ters are crisscrossing Europe with their busy trails. Visits of state, 
like that of King Alexander to France, arousing great popular 
interest, are being exchanged as in early 1914. 

Has the world learned nothing at all? Is it impossible for it to 
learn, even through the long-drawn agonies of the war and its 
equally persistent consequences? The Europe of 1914 was a rich, 
prosperous continent; that of 1934 is poor, distracted, and be- 
coming poorer. Can it find no peace, except in a new balance of 
power that will only give respite until some “incident,” or the ex- 
cessive strain of competitive armaments, precipitates a new holo- 
caust? 

In 1914, few Amercans realized that Europe had become polli- 
tically organized in such a way that a gigantic war was always just 
around the corner. It was vaguely known that the six great pow- 
ers of Europe were divided into two rival alliances and that be- 
tween them they controlled nearly all the earth, except the sphere 
of influence of the United States. Yet even in Europe the danger 
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of attempting to achieve safety through a balance of forces was 
not generally realized. Recurring diplomatic crises had alarmed 
many persons, but they had all passed. Armament burdens were 
heavy, and increasing, but even some foreign ministers were 
strangely unaware of the nature of the plans of their general 
staffs, plans which could not be altered and which called for 
mobilization and war, in swift sequence, against all the members 
of the opposing grand alliance. Incredible as it was, the civilized, 
Christian nations of the world were still living in a state of funda- 
mental anarchy with reference to each other, a century and a half 
after the Industrial Revolution had begun to weave their interests 
into a single fabric, the tearing of which must leave the nations in 
turmoil for many years to come. Unbelievable as it now seems, 
there was no effective agency anywhere working to minimize or 
prevent clashes between the nations, studying the causes of con- 
flict and ready to move in the interest of counsel and a little delay 
should an emergency threaten. 

Quite to the contrary, each nation retained the right to compel 
the submission of a weaker people when serious dispute arose. It 
was the perfectly normal thing for the Austro-Hungarian cabinet 
to decide that, as a result of the murder of the Austrian Crown 
Prince, Serbia should be crushed and dismembered. Once the deci- 
sion had been made, moreover, the Vienna Government was en- 
tirely within its “rights” in partially deceiving its German ally, 
in stubbornly ignoring its Italian partner in the Triple Alliance, 
and in lulling Europe into renewed enjoyment of its summer holi- 
days until Austria was ready suddenly to precipitate the war with 
Serbia that would establish the supremacy of one of the two bal- 
anced alliances. 

That all the governments concerned, including that of Ger- 
many at last, tried to avert a general war was of little concern to 
the Austrians. What were alliances for if not to gain one’s objec- 
tives? Let Europe prevent the dismemberment of Serbia if it 
could. Vienna well knew that Europe was so delicately organized 
for conflict it would be impossible to bring about a meeting of 
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the half-dozen men, or their representatives, who could have 
averted the tragedy. Instead, the responsible ministers sat in their 
capitals framing telegrams which must be encoded, transmitted, 
decoded, studied suspiciously, and hastily answered with evasions 
or counter moves that did nothing effective to stop the onrush of 
war. While one foreign minister waited many hours in an agony 
of suspense, another, bent on avoiding concessions, shrouded him- 
self in silence or hid behind evasive replies. As the cries for war 
mounted around them and the pressure of the military chiefs for 
control steadily increased, the telegrams became less effective 
rather than more. Nervous exhaustion and loss of sleep did not 
lend strength to the weakening efforts of the statesmen. 

It may be a long time before we shall be equipped with interna- 
tional agencies strong enough to keep the peace dependably, but 
it was unthinkable that men of heart and head in every country 
should not be moved by the pitiful débacle of 1914 at once to 
make a beginning in international organization against war. The 
ancient balance-of-power device for securing national safety had 
collapsed so tragically before them that an absence of effort to 
replace it would have indicated a total blindness in the human 
race, such a blindness as would not entitle it to survive. 

At the close of the war it was inevitable there should be a gen- 
eral realization that a decisive step in the development of human 
organization was necessary. At the worst, the thinking minorities 
in every civilized country saw plainly that the grouping of nations 
into rival alliances could end only in disaster. The balance could 
not be kept; and when the growth of one side, or a political crisis, 
tipped the balance, no power could prevent a smash. 

Retreat to a simpler form of organization was obviously out 
of the question. Industry and commerce had destroyed the con- 
fidence of even the greatest nations in their own sovereignty. 
Nothing could prevent them from grouping together for protec- 
tion. There was, therefore, no choice before the nations but to 
try to collect themselves into one group. No alternative existed. 
The attempt had to be made. 
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Like all human undertakings, it has been far from a complete 
success. The effort to create a society of nations almost collapsed 
when the United States suddenly decided that it could and would 
assert its independence in full. 

From that moment the organization of a League of Nations 
strong enough to enforce the cessation of private war among the 
nations was out of the question. Yet the infant League did not 
die. Its influence has risen and fallen and will continue to vary. 
Lately the universal need for reasonable stability, represented by 
the League of Nations, has been defied by both Japan and Ger- 
many. Both nations, dissatisfied with their status, have abandoned 
the League to reassert their claim to total independence. 

Can it be done? Neither of these nations yet knows. On the sur- 
face Japan is confident, but she is not certain how heavily and 
how long the moral condemnation of the League is to rest on her. 
Germany is already profoundly uneasy about the results of her 
bolt from the League. The fruits of her defiance have so far 
been bitter. Instead of finding herself able to force Europe either 
to make terms with her, or to accept the consequences, Germany 
finds that she is now encircled much more effectively than she 
ever was in the days of her imperial power. The recovery of her 
independence in armaments seemed a thing no one would be able 
to prevent; and no nation has marched into Germany to crush 
German rearmament at the start. But the twelve or thirteen nations 
that felt their security endangered by Germany’s challenge have 
begun drastically to raise the level of their armed forces. The re- 
sult is that, strain though she may, Germany is almost certain to 
remain too weak to impose her will upon anyone. On the contrary, 
her attempt to secede from the common councils bids fair to bring 
about an economic crisis~within her own borders that will stop 
both rearmament and economic recovery. 

Diplomatic disaster has already overtaken Germany. France 
and Russia have drawn together as they might never have done. 
Acting in close accord, these two great powers appear to be weld- 
ing the continent of Europe into a unit determined to make hope- 
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less any attempt of Germany to change her boundaries by force. 

Nor do the consequences of the Nazi defiance stop there. For 
naturally enough the reassertion by Japan and Germany of the 
right to rearm and expand has convinced Russia that member- 
ship in a weak League of Nations is better than none—and Rus- 
sia’s knocking at the door of the League sends a chill through 
Germany that causes all but the hottest heads to wonder whether 
it would not be wise to hurry back to Geneva. 

The Germans, and others, inevitably resent the establishment 
of any European unity that would tend to stabilizé the present 
situation, but at the moment they are powerless even to attemp the 
creation by force of a better one. So far as Europe is concerned, 
moreover, they will always be without that power. Slowly the per- 
ception is spreading that organized violence on an enormous 
scale must be brought to an end before justice among the nations 
can be established. 

Faced with the certainty that the next status quo set up by war 
would be more disastrous than the present, Europe is profoundly 
uneasy. Before the shooting of the Archduke in 1914, very few 
in Europe feared the immediate, sudden outbreak of war. Even 
after the tragedy at Sarajevo it was three weeks before serious 
alarm arose. 

In 1934 everybody in Europe is fearful of war. There is some 
safety in that. Arms are being piled high again, but a common 
meeting-place has been established in Geneva. It may be nothing 
more for the moment, but so long as it exists, the warning against 
the creation of rival leagues will continue to be uttered. Many in- 
ner groupings may be formed and these interior combinations 
may sometime destroy the League. Still, there persists the new 
principle that it is better to get rivals into the same combination. 

The Locarno treaties guaranteed the Rhine frontier for both 
France and Germany. Germany will be at least invited into the 
proposed Eastern Locarno, even though it is being created through 
fear of her. The combined weight and voice of the outlying cir- 
cle of European neutrals, formerly helpless outside the grand 
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alliances, is also now constantly heard through the League, warn- 
ing the ex-belligerents against lining up again. 

It should not be forgotten, either, that the present map of Eur- 
ope is satisfactory politically to many millions more than was the 
state of affairs in 1914. The seven new nations in Central Europe 
may be dissatisfied with their economic conditions—so much dis- 
satisfied that they will be compelled to form larger unions—but 
they are not intending to submit again to the rule of their former 
masters, be they German, Hungarian, or Russian. Collectively, 
also, their strength is important. 

The people of some of these young states may be driven by eco- 
nomic misery and the hard rule of dictators to revolt, with the 
aim of joining the Russian Union. 

This specter appears to be growing rapidly, particularly in sev- 
eral of the Slavic nations. It is already strong enough to make the 
dictators extremely wary of putting arms into the hands of the 
whole population. It promises to be quite some time before even 
Hitler is willing to risk that. 

Progress seldom takes a beautifully even, upward curve in the 
smallest sector of life. It can hardly be expected to mount with a 
triumphant sweep in the greatest sphere of human activity. The 
growth of world government will proceed slowly and unevenly. 
It may be totally interrupted by another world war. But before 
any great European government, democratic or autocratic, makes 
an incident the occasion for war, it will have to remember that 
the world’s judgment of responsibility for starting the last war 
defeated the Central Powers, that that war will never be paid for, 
that its economic consequences have all but bankrupted the earth, 
and that the nation which launches another conflict must face the 
probable destruction of its entire social system, even in the im- 
probable event of victory. 

These are more terrific risks than any statesman took in 1914. 
The chances of their being taken without careful consideration are 
also much less, so long as the capital of the League of Nations re- 
mains in the heart of Europe. The very existence of its machinery 
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for conference, conciliation, and investigation makes a sudden 
launching of war very hazardous. The coldest and most cautious 
calculation is necessary, even in far-off Manchuria, lest Geneva 
serve as a quick rallying place for overwhelming moral and ma- 
terial power. Furthermore, so long as the doors of the League are 
open, there is a probability that a preponderance of the nations, in 
strength as well as numbers, will find it convenient to use its 
processes. 

The development within twenty years of a world public opin- 
ion strong enough to support institutions for the settlement of all 
international disputes would be the greatest of miracles, even of an 
age in which everything develops with accelerating speed. Yet 
half the governments of Europe, including that of Nazi Ger- 
many, have lately been busy signing non-aggression treaties for 
a term of ten years. Who can say that, granted general economic 
recovery during those ten years, we must infallibly return to the 


anarchy of a new balance of power? 








Japan’s Monroe Doctrine 


A Parting of the Ways in America’s 
Far Eastern Policy 


By Davin Y. THomas 


pines are ours forever, ‘territory belonging to the United 

States,’ as the Constitution calls them. And just beyond the 
Philippines are China’s illimitable markets. We will not retreat 
from either. We will not repudiate our duty in the Archipelago. 
We will not abandon our opportunity in the Orient. We will not 
renounce our part in the mission of the race, trustee, under God, 
of the civilization of the world.” 

That same year came the Boxer uprising, a desperate effort of 
the people of China to rid themselves of the “foreign devils,” 
who, as the Empress said with more truth than politeness, were 
pouncing upon the nation with “tiger-like voracity.” The upris- 
ing was suppressed by the Great Powers, and Secretary Hay 
renewed his note of the previous year advocating the territorial 
integrity of China and the Open Door. The Powers assented 
somewhat gingerly, especially Russia, and then the matter rested 
for a season. In 1922 the question seemed to be settled by the 
Nine Powers as definitely “forever” as was our ownership of 
the Philippines and our hold on the markets of China in 1900. 

Twelve years later came a distinct challenge to our compla- 
cency with regard to the Far Eastern situation when Mr. Aiji 
Amau, spokesman for the Japanese Foreign Office, announced to 
the world in general and to the League of Nations and the 
United States in particular (April 17, 1934) that Japan alone 
was “responsible for the maintenance of peace in Eastern Asia” 
and that she was “determined to fulfill that mission.” She did not 
object “to other powers individually negotiating with China for 


I 1900 Senator Albert J. Beveridge exclaimed: “The Philip- 
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assistance in fields of economics and commerce,” but she distinctly 
did object to the activities of Dr. Ludwig Rajchman, technical 
adviser to the League of Nations in its work of rehabilitating 
China, to the wheat and cotton loan of the United States (some 
of which had, he said, been diverted to political purposes), to the 
supplying of military aircraft and of flying instructors, to the 
building of aérodromes in China, and to the training of the 
Chinese army by General Hans von Seeckt, all of which tended 
to endanger peace and order in Eastern Asia by encouraging 
China to go to war with her neighbor. If these activities should 
be continued and supported by force, “Japan herself might be 
compelled to resort to force.” He further added that if these 
principles should be found to “conflict with treaties to which 
Japan is a party, the treaties will be respected, but there may be 
differences of interpretation of treaties.” 

The immediate occasion for this pronouncement was the de- 
parture of Dr. Rajchman for Geneva and the signing of a hurry- 
up order for more American airplanes. Just how many airplanes 
had been sold to China the writer is not prepared to say, but in 
1933 China bought more than p hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of arms and explosives in the open trade, according to the 
Department of Commerce, to say nothing of large quantities 
shipped as “kerosene.” Planes called for instructors, and Colonel 
John Jewett, formerly of the United States Army, went over 
to instruct Chiang Kai-Shek’s troops; also Major James Doolit- 
tle, representing Curtis-Wright, Lieutenant Frank M. Hawks, 
and other salesmen to book more orders. The same year, 1933, 
the RFC loaned China $50,000,000 to buy wheat and cotton. 
Whether Mr. Amau’s surmise that some of this had been diverted 
to buy munitions is correct it is impossible to say. If not so di- 
verted, the loan must at least have released some native funds 
which could be used for this purpose. 

Mr. Amau’s statement fell like a bomb among the nations of 
the white race. The repercussions were somewhat louder than 
Mr. Hirota, the head of the Japanese Foreign Office, expected; 
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and a few days later he issued a supplementary statement slightly 
different in form, for no reference was made to the use of force, 
but essentially the same in spirit. Assuming a protecting air, he 
added that the time had passed “when other powers of the 
League of Nations can prosecute their policies for the exploita- 
tion of China.” After the British and American ambassadors had 
asked for an explanation, he sent out an official text. This stated 
that Japan had no wish to infringe upon the independence, inter- 
ests, or prosperity of China and that she had no territorial ambi- 
tions there or in Manchukuo. Also he said: 
Japan is geographically in a position to share in the trade and profits if 
China is united and developed, but the unification and prosperity of China 


must be attained by her own awakening and not by selfish exploitation by 
other powers. 

We have no intention to interfere with the interests of third parties, If 
other powers engage in trade with China, for the benefit of China, we 
welcome it. We have no desire to deviate from the policy of the open door 
and equal opportunity or to infringe treaties, but Japan objects to any action 
whatsoever by other powers that may lead to disturbance of peace and order 
in Eastern Asia. 


Japan bears the responsibility for maintenance of peace and order in 
Eastern Asia with other Asiatic powers, particularly China. The time has 
passed when other powers, or the League, can exercise their policies only 
for the exploitation of China. 

If that is not a Japanese Monroe Doctrine for Asia, pray what 
is it? Although Ambassador Saito has said that the term “Asiatic 
Monroe Doctrine” is a misnomer, and although Mr. Hirota has 
said that there “has never been a man named Monroe in Japan,” 
the parallel is too close not to attract attention. It has been evolv- 
ing for many years. The American Monroe Doctrine may be said 
to have germinated before the treaty of independence had been 
signed. It grew slowly through the years and appeared full 
grown in 1823. Just when the Japanese Monroe Doctrine germi- 
nated this writer is not prepared to say, but the squatting of the 
Russian bear on Manchuria following the Sino-Japanese war 
(1895) must have seemed to the Japanese “dangerous to [their] 
peace and safety.” The warning to Russia to halt her advance in 
1904 was only an expression of that fear. The success of the fol- 
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lowing war left Japan with the feeling that “manifest destiny” 
was calling her on to a realization of her economic and biological 
necessities. When the white people fell to cutting each other’s 
throats in 1914, Japan saw her opportunity. She drove Germany 
out of Shantung and presented her twenty-one demands, largely 
commercial, to China. Against this action Secretary Bryan pro- 
tested vigorously, but two years later Japan’s Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine was sealed in the Lansing-Ishii agreement, by which 
the United States recognized her “special interest in China, par- 
ticularly in the part to which her possessions are contiguous.” 
When this agreement was canceled in 1923, Japan served notice 
that whether her special interest was recognized or not made 
little difference, for it existed because of her geographical po- 
sition. 

Meanwhile the peaceful penetration of Manchuria, mainly 
capitalistic and commercial rather than for the purpose of settle- 
ment, was moving on apace. Then came a conflict between Chinese 
nationalism and Japanese imperialism. Here the Japanese, from 
their point of view, ran up in Manchuria against “chronic wrong- 
doing or an impotence which results in a general loosening of the 
ties of society,” such as President Theodore Roosevelt had found 
in Santo Domingo. This “impotence” resulted in an “attack” upon 
the Japanese in September, 1931; then followed the invasion of 
Manchuria and finally of China proper. 

A few years before this Japan had signed the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact renouncing war as a part of her national policy and promis- 
ing to settle international difficulties by peaceful means. But Mr. 
Kellogg had said that a nation could not sign away its right of 
self-defense. To Japan this was a war of self-preservation, as she 
notified the world, for without Manchuria she might starve. The 
Four Power Treaty had provided that if a controversy should 
develop out of any Pacific question which could not be settled by 
diplomacy, then all the parties should be invited to a conference 
to which the whole matter should be referred “for consideration 
and adjustment.” Also, if their rights should be threatened by 
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“the aggressive action of any other power” (China in this in- 
stance), the contracting parties would “communicate with one 
another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding 
as to the most efficient means to be taken jointly and separately, 
to meet the exigencies of the particular situation.” When the 
exigency of the particular situation arose in Manchuria in 1931 
there was no hint of a conference for consideration and adjust- 
ment. Japan did not interpret the treaty as calling for one to 
meet this particular exigency, and has since announced her dis- 
approval of a general conference on Far Eastern questions. Her 
views had been rejected at Geneva and she did not care to have a 
repetition of that experience. In the pronouncement of April, 
1934, she merely expressed a willingness to exchange views with 
the nations individually regarding treaty rights and interests. 

Possibly such individual discussions might be stretched to in- 
clude Japanese policy in the Far East. If so, Japan would be 
making more concessions than the United States has ever done 
with regard to her Monroe Doctrine. Certainly no conference 
has ever been called to discuss it. President Wilson told the Latin 
Americans that the Monroe Doctrine had been proclaimed by 
the United States on her own responsibility, and that it always 
had been and always would be maintained by her alone. At Santi- 
ago (1923) Mr. Fletcher would not allow it to be discussed. At 
Habana (1928) Mr. Hughes added our policy of intervention 
in the Caribbean to the list of the untouchables. 

When the attention of Japan was called to the Nine Power 
Treaty and the Kéllogg-Briand Pact, with the hint that she was 
violating them, she replied that it was only a difference of inter- 
pretation. Manchuria never was, she said, a part of China; hence 
she had not violated the territorial integrity of that country. The 
policy of non-recognition adopted by Mr. Stimson and the League 
of Nations was a matter of little concern to Japan. Manchukuo 
was a fait accompli and recognition would inevitably come some 
day. The work of the League and of various American agencies 
in rehabilitating China without consulting Japan was quite another 
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matter. It tended to endanger the peace of the Far East, of which 
Japan was the guardian—self-appointed, she might have said, as 
the United States was the self-appointed guardian of the Carib- 
bean. Hence the announcement of policy made in April, 1934. 

The day after the official statement of the Japanese Asiatic 
Monroe Doctrine was sent to the Western chancelleries, Mr. 
Yosuka Matsuoka, head of the Japanese delegation when it with- 
drew from Geneva, and an influential official in the Japanese for- 
eign office, published a lengthy justification. He repeated the 
protest against the activities of Dr. Rajchman and various Amer- 
icans in promoting the recovery of China in such a way that she 
would become a military menace to Japan. He denied emphatically 
the oft-repeated charge that Japan was seeking to control China, 
and declared that opportunities for this had presented themselves 
frequently in the past twenty-three years, had Japan wished to 
take advantage of them. She could have annexed Manchuria, but 
did not. The answer to the charge that Japan would maintain a 
closed door in Manchukuo was to be found, he said, in the fact 
that the value of goods bought by Manchukuo from the United 
States in 1933 was four times the amount purchased there by the 
United States. The door was still open in China for non-political, 
non-military trade. The trouble in China was of Western making. 
The Western nations claimed that their actions were motivated 
by a sense of duty and concern for human progress. The Japanese 
had striven to help China also, even if for selfish interests. They 
were Asiatic and understood the situation better. They had estab- 
lished order in Korea with the loss of fewer lives than had been 
sacrificed in suppressing the movement for Philippine indepen- 
dence. 

Such was the answer of Japan in 1934 to Senator Beveridge’s 
glowing outburst in 1900. 

Has our own Monroe Doctrine been free from imperialism 
and self-interest? The original was proclaimed as a bar to the old 
imperialism of Europe, to European colonization in the New 
World, on the ground that it would endanger our peace and 
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safety. There is little evidence that it was due to commercial 
aspirations, that we were after the trade of Latin America, al- 
though Henry Clay did dream of such a development. After 
1900, the charge of imperialism, the new imperialism which looks 
to peaceful penetration for investments and trade, was freely 
hurled at the United States. This was in the days of Dollar 
Diplomacy. It was often charged that our anxiety to see that the 
Latin Americans “met their international obligations” (paid their 
debts) was not wholly disinterested. Even the idealistic President 
Wilson can hardly be said never to have used the Foreign Office 
to promote the interests of American capital. Sir Lionel Carden, 
the British minister to Mexico, who was unacceptable to Amer- 
ican oil interests, was transferred to Brazil to satisfy our State 
Department. When the law exempting American vessels engaged 
in coastwise trade from tolls in the Panama Canal was repealed, 
the British Cabinet, in the words of Ambassador Page, “pulled 
Cowdray [head of British oil concessions in Mexico] out of Co- 
lombia . . . —granting the application of the Monroe Doctrine 
to concessions that might imperil a country’s autonomy.” Mr. 
Page might have added, “and good relations with a country where 
oil interests are powerful.” No change was made in policy until 
Secretary Kellogg discovered that the United States had no right 
to intervene under the Monroe Doctrine, but nothing was said 
about intervention under some other pretext. President Hoover 
did withdraw the marines from Nicaragua, but it remained for 
the second Roosevelt to announce a policy of non-intervention 
and of living as a good neighbor. 

Meanwhile other Monroe Doctrines had been coming into be- 
ing. It would be hard te give an exact date for the beginning of 
that of England. It certainly is evident, however, in her defense 
of Turkey to keep Russia out of Constantinople, and in her poli- 
cies in Egypt, Afghanistan, and Persia, all for the defense of 
India. It took definite shape in 1928 when she was asked to sign 
the Pact of Paris. Her acceptance was coupled with the reserva- 
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tion to the effect that “there are certain regions of the world the 
welfare and integrity of which constitute a special and vital inter- 
est for our peace and safety. His Majesty’s Government have 
been at pains to make it clear in the past that interference with 
these regions cannot be suffered. Their protection against attack 
is to the British Empire a measure of self-defense.” While France 
has never announced anything quite as specific, she has her own 
ideas about security and self-defense. Before the World War 
Germany had announced her Drang nach Osten and Hitler has 
revived it in a slightly modified form. If the United States may 
maintain a Monroe Doctrine, why may not other nations do the 
same? 

Our State Department was very much annoyed at Japan’s out- 
burst, coming so soon after the exchange of friendly if meaning- 
less letters between Secretary Hull and Secretary Hirota, while 
the American fleet was being withdrawn from the Pacific as a 
friendly gesture and while Washington was preparing for a cherry 
blossom festival as another token of good will. But Secretary Hull 
restrained himself and merely asked for an interview with Am- 
bassador Saito. About the same time Sir John Simon notified Japan 
that the Open Door and equal rights in China were guaranteed 
by the Nine Power Treaty which; as a matter of course, would 
be observed. In presenting this note Ambassador Lindley made 
it easy for Japan to give a satisfactory reply by calling attention 
to the fact that the Nine Power Treaty gave Japan the right to 
bring to the notice of other parties any action of China threaten- 
ing Japanese security. 

Considering Sir John’s handling of the matter unsatisfactory, 
Secretary Hull, on the same day that it was made public (April 
30), gave to the press the instructions which had already been 
given to Ambassedor Grew following the receipt of Hirota’s 
official statement. It was to the effect that he must reaffirm the 
position of the United States on the question of rights and inter- 
ests involved, which were protected by international law and cer- 
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tain treaties, including the multilateral treaty. He said further: 


Treaties can lawfu!!y be modified cr terminated only by processes pre- 
scribed or recognized or agreed upon by the parties to them. 

In international associations and relationships of the United States, the 
American government seeks to be duly considerate of the rights, the obliga- 
tions, and legitimate interests of other countries, and it expects on the part 
of other governments due consideration of the rights, the obligations, and 
the legitimate interests of the United States. 

In the opinion of the American people and the American government, no 
nation can, without the assent of the other nations concerned, rightfully 
endeavor to make conclusive its will in situations where there are involved 
the rights, the obligations and the legitimate intcrests of other sovereign 
states, 

The American government has dedicated the United States to the policy 
of good neighbor and to the practical application of that policy it will con- 
tinue, on its own part and in ass»ciation with other governments, to devote 
its best efforts. 

What about the victims while all this was going on? The Nan- 
king government was reported to be dissatisfied with the Amer- 
ican note—it was not vigorous enough—and still more dissatisfied 
with the British note. Hoping for something better, the Chinese 
minister asked Sir John Simon for a conference of the signatories 
to the Nine Power Treaty; but Japan had already said that she 
would not go into such a conference—where very likely she would 
be worsted as she had been at Geneva—and nothing came of the 
request. 

The United States has come to the parting of the ways in her 
Far Eastern policy. Shall she follow the road indicated by Sen- 
ator Beveridge, or choose a different one? 

There are still vociferous persons in both public and private 
life who loudly proclaim that America must never turn back, that 
the American flag must never be hauled down, that an insult to 
the flag must be instantly resented. On the other hand there is a 
sentiment and a conviction amounting to a rising tide of belief 
that we should pause and count the cost, the cost in ill-will, men, 
and money, before taking precipitate action. Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, and Spain no doubt resented our action, felt that 
it was an insult to their flags, when we forbade them to collect 


debts by force in America, but they did not resent the insult by 
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flying to arms. Neither did they come over with battleships when 
we nosed them out of a few concessions and a bit of trade. 
Then we were the Big Brother with the Big Stick. Now we have 
changed all that. Our policy is to be a good neighbor. When we 
were suppressing the Filipino insurrection, demanding the open 
door in China and entering upon the Beveridge policy of civil- 
izing the world, a college friend of mine, an anti-imperialist, 
sarcastically remarked that we were going to shoot Christianity 
into the Orientals. Are we going to change our Oriental policy, 
as we have already changed our Latin-American policy? 

Japan is a late comer; she is now where we were in the late 
*nineties and the first part of this century. She claims to be trying 
to help China—somewhat selfishly, she admits, but she does not 
want any outside help. Our government was once trying to help 
Nicaragua, and resented the action of Mexico in supplying arms 
to the Nicaraguans. Is it at all strange that Japan resents the sup- 
plying of airplanes and flying instructors to China, which may 
some day try to break the domination of her neighbor? This is 
not to say that Japan is justified, any more than we were justified 
in our Nicaraguan adventure. Mexico as a possible menace to 
the United States cannot in any respect be compared with China 
as a potential menace to Japan; yet if any European or Asiatic 
power had been engaged in resuscitating Mexico when our State 
Department was defending our Mexican bondholders and oil 
barons, the Secretary of State, whether Mr. Colby, Mr. Hughes, 
or Mr. Kellogg, would have spoken his mind no less freely 
than Mr. Hirota has done. Neither is this said in defense of 
Japan. She is only doing now what we were doing a few years 
ago. Can we not give her time to change? 

As for that valuable trade envisaged by Senator Beveridge, it 
mounted from $29,392,304 in 1901 to $191,069,000 in 1930, 
but it cost the government of the United States, that is, the peo- 
ple, ninety-nine per cent of whom never got any direct benefit 
from this trade, millions upon millions of dollars in keeping 
marines and battleships in China to make this trade safe. The 
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marines and battleships are still there, protecting the Standard 
Oil and other interests. In that same period our trade with Japan 
mounted from $57,222,332 in 1901 to $434,610,000 in 1930, 
and this did not cost a marine or a dollar to make it safe. 

Looked at from the point of view of cold economics, which 
would be the more profitable: to hold the Japanese trade, out 
of which we get essential silks for our airplanes (and as far as 
we can see now, the Chinese trade also, minus munitions of war), 
by silently acquiescing for the time being in Japan’s pretensions; 
or to run the risk of losing both by an open challenge to her pre- 
tensions with warships and men for the sake of wounded sensi- 
bilities and a small trade in munitions? Looked at from the point 
of view of idealism, will a war to protect four hundred millions 
of Chinese who cannot unite to protect themselves be of any 
advantage to them or bring Japan any earlier to the policy of 
living as a good neighbor, which we have only recently adoped? 

President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, which shall it be? 
Are you going to extend the policy of good neighbor to the 
Orient, as you have already extended it to the Caribbean? If so, 
how many battleships will be necessary to do it? 




















The Man of Goats 


By J. Franx Dosit 


a pastor grazing a small flock of goats alongside the trail 

in the direction we were traveling. Wrapped in his grey 
blanket, walking so slowly that he hardly seemed to walk at all, 
his eyes commercing with the ground, the shepherd looked—in 
the distance—like some holy hermit of the Middle Ages. As we 
drew even with him, he showed no curiosity or desire to com- 
municate with his fellow beings. It was not until I had shouted to 
him a second time that he responded. Then while he saluted with 
his hat he looked away towards a half-dozen errant goats and with 
hissing maledictions threw a curved stick at them. It ricocheted 
along the ground to within a few steps of the goats, but was de- 
flected by a boulder. 

“Why don’t you use a sling?” I asked. 

“Because,” he replied, “after the stones I cast with it had 
knocked out the eye of a nanny and broken the leg of a kid, my 
master forbade me to use it.” 

“Then you have a sling?” 

For answer the pastor reached under his blanket and pulled out 
a dead quail of the scaled variety—the sostdn. 

“Tt will never sing tostén, tostén again,” he said solemnly, 
imitating the bird’s cry.’ 

“Then the feast of Nochebuena is assured,” I remarked. 

“The bird is yours, Sefior, and would there were two of them.” 

“Nevertheless,” Inocencio interposed, “a sparrow in the hand 
is worth more than a vulture on the wing.” 

As I looked at this goat-herder more narrowly, he appeared 
cleaner than most of his kind I have known. There was a light in 


() N THE afternoon of the day before Christmas I sighted 





7A tostén is a fifty-cent piece, and often the male bird does seem to say, very rapidly, that 
word. In fact, he speakes this Mexican locution—it is not Spanish—so perfectly that I always 
prefer calling his kind Mexican rather than blue quail. 
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his eye. The snags in the legs of his blue denim breeches made by 
thorns of the “Wait a little while’ and other brush had been 
sewed up with strings from the Spanish dagger. The edges of his 
coarse grey blanket were all frazzled, but it was an honest blanket. 

Then the man of goats informed me that “my little jacal” was 
at my orders—was “no more than a little way” on down the trail, 
beside a brush pen and a tank of water made by a dam across an 
arroyo. And, yes, the water was “very sweet.” Riding on, I found 
it polluted by goats but drinkable, especially in the form of coffee 
or of tea made out of the poleo weed. A thicket of scrub mesquite 
made a good windbreak. I did not even look inside the thatched 
jacalito. Of course there was little grass in the region. I directed 
Inocencio to take the destios off about a mile and loose-hobble 
them. While he was doing this, the strong ammonial odor ema- 
nating from the goat droppings all about the premises caused me 
to wonder if there might not be something to the Mexican belief 
that goats kept in a house will prevent the inhabitants from taking 
consumption. 

Well before dark the pastor shut his herd up in the brush cor- 
ral. He accepted gratefully my invitation to eat with us, and be- 
fore long I discovered that he was more diffident than indifferent 
to human society. In reality he was starving for company, and 
having been fortified by some “little swallows” of tequila, many 
swallows of coffee, which he generously sweetened, an abundance 
of food, and a five-centavo packet of cigarettes, he became posi- 
tively expansive. When I like a man, my nature goes out to him 
and warms him. Also it has been a constant observation of mine 
that goat-herders, commonly called ignorant, make much better 
company than scholarly Doctors of Philosophy. On this night and 
the next day and the next night I dare say that Toribio, for so the 
pastor had been christened, unlocked himself more freely than he 
had ever unlocked himself before and found more within him- 
self to unlock than he had ever dreamed of possessing. “Here you 





*The catclaw, called in some parts of Mexico usa de gato; in other parts gatufo; and again 
tantito (“a little while”), abbreviated from Espérate un tantito (“Wait a little while”). 
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are,” he said once while we were talking, “stretched out on the 
ground before the fire tan corriente’—as common, or kindly 
towards nature—“as we are. Why should I not be free with you?” 

He was not above fifty years in age. In contrast to the raucous 
voices that men of his occupation often develop from shouting to 
goats and listening to their metallic bleating, his was very soft. 
Not all his life had been spent out with them. As a boy he had 
lived in the great quadrangle of the hacienda La Babia, owned by 
General Trevifio. Once he had a good job in the quicksilver mines 
on the Rio Grande and bought all the tobacco he wanted, but the 
tunas—apples of the prickly pear—were very poor in that region; 
so about the time of the Revolution he left it, too homesick for 
the tunas of his own pais to remain away from them longer. About 
every ten days his master brought his frijoles, some tortillas, salt, 
and ground corn to bake in a skillet—but no tobacco or coffee. 
The master also allowed him to kill a goat now and then for meat 
and tallow. Sometimes he lived at the ranch and herded out from 
it. During the biannual season of goat-kidding he had lots of 
company. 

In his camp he had a comical rooster and four comical little 
hens. One of them, minus tail-feathers that a coyote had pulled 
out, laid an egg every day, he said, and he presented to me for 
my breakfast the last egg she had-deposited. The fowls roosted in 
a coop of poles erected at the top of four posts set in a square. 

With them was a female paisano, or road-runner, the chaparral 
bird, that Toribio had raised as a pet. He expected to get a cross 
between her and the game rooster that would result in a supreme 
fighting cock—high-leaping, quick, long-spurred, and fierce. 

“Did you actually ever see a cross between a game chicken and 
a paisano?” I asked. 

“Why not?” 

Now although I have heard, wherever I have been in Mexico, 
of these crosses and also of other contra-biological crosses between 
sheep and hogs, between deer and goats, between jabali (peccary) 
and hogs, I have never been able to see one. Perhaps it is because 
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of their high regard for mules that the Mexican folk believe so 
strongly in phenomenal cross-breeds. 

“What will you do with the fine game cock you are going to 
raise?” I asked. 

“During Holy Week I shall be free, and then I shall take my 
wages and go to the fiestas at Sierra Mojada. Men have won as 
much as five hundred pesos on a gallo.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “they have also lost all they had.” 

“Tt is according to the will of God.” 

“Certainly,” put in Inocencio, “one cannot tell. ‘Which gallo 
will win?’ a gamester once asked the devil. 

“<‘Ouién sabe?’ the devil answered. ‘The two of them have 
knives.’ ” 

Hardly more than an hour after dark the rooster crowed a 
squeaky, screechy, weak crow. 

“Ah, how my little gallo loves to sing,” Toribio exclaimed. 
“Took you how early in the night he has begun. Perhaps a north- 
er is coming.” 

Involuntarily, after the manner of men dependent upon the 
weather, we all looked into the sky. I arose to stretch my legs 
and to get a view away from the firelight. 

“The Little Goats”—another name for the Pleiades, or Seven 
Sisters—“appear dim,” Toribio announced. 

“Don Panchito,” Inocencio asked me, “how many of the Little 
Goats are there?” 

“T cannot count them,” I said, “but there are seven.” 

“There were seven before the Revolution,” he returned. “Since 
then there are only six.” 

As all our eyes were turned to the once seven Cabrillas, a star 
of unusual brilliance shot across space. “May God guide it!” two 
voices in almost inaudible unison spoke, to forfend its hitting the 
earth in disaster. 

Again the gallo exulted with his piping voice. 

“But you must listen to him when it is growing morning,” 
Toribio said. He laughed to himself a soft, almost soundless 
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laugh. Then he ran to the chicken roost, caught the gallo by the 
body, and brought him to the fire. The fowl blinked a few times 
and summoned all his strength for another crow. 

“The fierce fighting cock sings even while held.” Inocencio’s 
pleasure in his own irony was plain. 

“This one should sing especially well tonight,” I commented. 

“Cristo nacid! Cristo nacié! (Christ is born! )” quoted Toribio. 

“A long time ago,” and I knew from the tone of his voice that 
the man of goats was remembering a story, “so the old ones tell, 
there was here in this country, but farther to the west in the 
mountains, a village of Indians that used to send runners out very 
early every morning to bring in the sun. These mastaneros (morn- 
ing-makers) were young men. They would start out of the village 
about the same time the Star of the Pastor was coming up and run 
to the east. Then they would run back to the village singing. Then 
they would run to the east again and back, and thus keep on run- 
ning and singing until at last the sun came up and began follow- 
ing them home. Every morning, every morning of the world they 
must trail out; thus those who had passed before had done. 

“Finally a stranger came to the village to spend the night. He 
was a man very clever and cunning and astute. I suspect he was a 
Spaniard. Before the first light he heard the mananeros singing, 
and he went out of his jacal and saw them running. 

“‘ “Why do you run and sing so in the morning?’ he asked of 
them after the sun was up. 

“ ‘Oh,’ they answered, ‘we are the morning-makers. We run 
and sing to bring the sun. If we did not run to the east and wel- 
come it and coax it, it would never get here. We have to bring in 
the sun every morning of the world.’ 

“This sharp stranger laughed at the Indians. ‘There is no use 
of all this bother,’ he said. ‘I have a little animal that brings in 
the sun better than all you morning-makers can bring it.’ 

“ <And what is this little animal?’ they asked the sharp stranger. 

“Tt is the one who sang to Saint Peter,’ he answered. ‘It is 
called the gallo.’ 
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“The Indians all wanted to see and hear this gallo. So the sharp 
stranger told them that if they would show him a vein of silver, 
he would present them with the little animal and then they would 
never again have to get up so early and run for the sun. They 
agreed to show the vein of silver if the gallo was as good as repre- 
sented. Then the stranger went off. In about a month he came 
back with the gallo. 

“The first night after he came back only the children slept. All 
sat up to watch the gallo bring in the sun. About ten o’clock he 
crowed. Then about midnight. Then at three o’clock, then again 
at four. The Guide Star was leading the Star of the Pastor up into 
the sky, and now the morning-makers were becoming very rest- 
less. For what if they did not bring in the sun? and what if the 
gallo could not bring it in? and what if there were no sun? But the 
cunning stranger held the runners back with promises and assur- 
ances. He swore that if the gallo did not bring the sun, his own 
life was in their hands. Then the gallo crowed very loud and the 
first light came into the east. There was the sun. 

“This was a marvelous thing. With gusto the Indians showed 
the cunning stranger a very rich vein of silver. After that the 
mananeros did not have to get up early any more. All they had to 
do was to listen to the ga/lo and go back to sleep. Since then there 
have always been gallos in the country and the sun has always 
risen after their calls in the morning. Nobody in the world loves 
the gallo more than we people who have descended from the 
Indians.” 

“Yes,” Inocencio pronounced judgment, “I am sure the cun- 
ning stranger was a Spaniard, and this cuento proves very well the 
truth of the old sayng that a Spaniard against a native-born one is 
like a hawk against a chicken.” 

A sporadic gust of wind blew a whirl of dust composed largely 
of powdered goat droppings into our midst, and I sneezed. 

“Jestis!” said Inocencio.* 





*This form of exclamation—the abbreviation of a prayer—following a sneeze is said to 
have originated in Spain centuries ago during a deadly pestilence, the victims of which were 
seized with violent fits of sneezing. 
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“Jesus!” iterated Toribio. 

“Thanks,” I said. “The weather is going to change.” 

“That ring around the moon so signifies,” agreed one of the 
others. 

“There are always signs,” I deprecated. “But tell me frankly 
which of all the animals is most astute in foreseeing the weather?” 

“Perhaps the coyote,” answered Toribio. “Quién sabe?” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Inocencio. “You know how it is said, ‘Next 
to God, the coyote is the most astute animal in all the world.’ ” 

“But perhaps it is the burro,” I said. 

“The burro is very wise,” Inocencio again agreed. 

“Perhaps it is the burro,” Toribio agreed also. “The burro is 
very sagacious. Yet the coyote—he was once the dog of the devil.” 
“T did not know that,” I answered. “What is the history?” 

“F's una cosa de pastor,” he replied. 

“Yes, so is Christmas a matter pertaining to pastores, and so is 
the oldest play regularly acted in America.” 

A man may appreciate a compliment without altogether com- 
prehending it. Anyhow the story accounting for the sagacity of the 
coyote came forth. 

In the beginning of the world before man was here, el Dios 
had a great flock of sheep that he herded himself. At the same 
time el Diablo had a great flock of goats that he herded. Their 
camping grounds were in the same valley close to each other, and 
every day each pastor had to take his flock over a mountain pass 
and down into a canyon for water. To help him with the sheep 
God had some shepherd dogs, such as we have now; the devil had 
for his shepherds some coyotes. These coyotes were well trained, 
always ready. The voice of their master was law to them. They 
never molested the goats, but protected them. Now because goats 
are more hardy than sheep and have more énimo they nearly al- 
ways strung into the water ahead of the sheep. 

One day the great Dios said to el Diablo: “This earth was not 
made for you; it was not even made for me. It was made for 
Christians called men. I am going to bring them here so that they 
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can have flocks and cultivate the ground and live content. I want 
to buy your goats and give them to men.” 

“No,” said el Diablo, “I am very contented here and have no 
will to dispossess myself.” 

“Well,” said el Dios, “these men and you cannot get along on 
the same range. We must come to an agreement in some way.” 

“Very well then,” el Diablo replied, and he had a cunning grin 
on his face. “I will make a proposition by which either I will get 
out and leave the whole range with all my goats and your sheep, 
or you will get out and leave me the range with your sheep as 
well as my goats.” 

“All right,” said el Dios. “Every individual for his own saint 
and every spider for his own web. What do you propose?” 

“Thus,” replied el Diablo. “In the morning we will start for 
the water in the canyon at the same time, each with his herd and 
his dogs, and the one that gets there first will have both the sheep 
and goats.” 

“T agree,” said el Dios. 

And to make the agreement binding each crossed himself and 
each took a hair from the beard of the other and kept it. 

“Of course,” said el Dios, “with the tail goes the ewe. As a re- 
sult, if you win, you will have my shepherd dogs to guard the 
sheep, and if I win I will have your shepherd coyotes to guard the 
goats.” 

“No, I cannot say about that,” responded el Diablo. “These 
coyotes have heads of their own. They obey me, but to you they 
will answer only for themselves. If you win the goats, you will 
have to ask the coyotes if they will change masters.” 

Early next morning while the two flocks were coming out of 
the corrals and pointing towards the mountain pass, el Dios caused 
a very heavy fog to descend. It was so thick that neither of the 
pastores could see the lead animal of his flock. But the sheep kept 
going straight for the pass. Goats, however, will not travel in a 
fog or mist, and they did nothing but mill around. El Diablo 
cursed them and the coyote shepherds sat on their tails and howled 
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as if it were going to rain. An hour later when el Dios got into 
the saddle of the mountain he caused the fog to lift. He looked 
back, and there el Diablo with his goats was still at the corral. El 
Dios saw them start in a trot, but long before they reached the 
summit, he had his sheep watered and grazing on the grass beside 
the little river. 

When el Diablo arrived he was exploding with the corajes like 
a firecracker Judas on the Saturday of Glory. But he had lost and 
he immediately gave possession of the goats. 

“T want the coyote shepherds too,” said el Dios. 

“T told you,” said el Diablo, “that I could not guarantee them. 
Speak to them yourself.” 

Then el Diablo gave a whistle that brought the coyotes towards 
the two pastores. They came slinking up, moving as easy as shad- 
ows of buzzards on green mesquite grass and looking out of their 
yellow eyes in that evasive way they have to this time, so that the 
eye of no man can catch their gaze any more than his hand can 
catch the wings of a cloud. Then they sat on their tails in half a 
circle. 

“My coyotes,” spoke el Diablo, “this Sefior Dios has by a trick 
won all the herd of goats and I must abandon the range. He wants 
you to remain as shepherds with him.” 

“No,” said the coyotes, “we have but one master and that is el 
Diablo.” 

Then said el Dios, “It is not I you will be serving. The owners 
of these flocks will be men living in these lands. I am going to 
put them on earth and they will be masters of all the earth. Those 
creatures that serve men and obey, like the sheep and the goats 
and the good shepherd dogs, will be cared for. Those that do not 
serve and obey will be regarded as enemies and will have the hand 
of all men against them. Remember this before you decide.” 

But no, the coyotes would not listen to reason, and when el 
Diablo left the goats, they went away too. Instead of remaining as 
guardians they became the most dangerous enemies that the goats 
know. And the men whom el Dios put on earth saw that these 
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coyotes were enemies, and they have always pursued them and 
killed them. 


“Next to God, the coyote is the most astute animal in all the 
world.” 


Whether the stimulating effect of ammonia ultimately becomes 
soporific or not, I cannot say; I know that in Toribio’s goat camp 
I slept as I have seldom slept elsewhere. In good time the scran- 
nel-voiced gallo properly inducted the sun to the eastern edge of 
its race course and my special breakfast of a spitted Mexican quail 
basted with goat tallow and one egg @ caballo—that is to say “on 
horseback,” or “fried in water’—was set before me. 

And now Toribio directed me to look at the gathering “sheep 
in the sky” overhead and at “that vaca in the northwest.” I saw 
the “sheep”—a mackerel sky—and a truly dark “cow” was bank- 
ing in the northwest. Moreover, Toribio called my attention to 


the fact that some coyotes, contrary to their usual habit of “sing- 
ing” down in the low places before dawn, had been “singing” on 
the hills after daybreak. “And look at my goats,” he exclaimed, 
“how they are jumping about and sneezing. Goats always know 
about the weather.” 


In short, I had better not travel, for the cold norte was going to 
blow the world inside out, the rain descend in torrents, and God 
only knew what other phenomenon of the elements break loose. 

I hastened to inform my company-loving pastor friend that 
while I could not think it would rain at this season of the year 
unless the old Indian sign appeared, “Black all around and pour- 
ing down in the middle,” I had resolved not to spend Christmas 
Day traveling as if it were another day but to stay in his camp and 
respect it like a Christian. 

In fact the norther brought no rain, but as it bolted onward— 
hurling in its van a solid wall of cloud fringe-lashed and of inky 
blackness, somehow gathered out of the welkin of aridity, at the 
same time sucking up and driving before it curtains, whirls, gulfs 
of dust and sand—it appeared ominous enough to make any sen- 
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tient soul upon the vast desert, the desert of the Bolsébn de Ma- 
pimi, over which it was sweeping, conscious of the utterness of un- 
relieved solitude. For many minutes before it arrived we could 
mark its rushing race toward us, and as it drew nearer its roar was 
like that of some hurricane-driven surf about to break over the 
shore line of a continent and devour it. The low sun in the south- 
east had turned to that redness which in Spanish is called Blood 
of Christ. The sky held colors of yellow and saffron and orange 
and gold—all dust. This was not the “wind of eternity” which 
Thomas De Quincey heard soughing through the chamber of 
death. It was the wind that blew between the poles when the earth 
was void and before God had set the planets in their spheres. 

While it was yet a long way off, Toribio seized my butcher 
knife and fell upon his knees, making signs in the air as if to “cut” 
the storm cloud, at the same time calling out, “In the shadow of 
San Pedro,” “Oh, Hermit of the Pastores,” and reciting over and 
over this prayer: 

Oh, Holy Mother of San Juan 

With infinite power thine, 

Deliver me from this bad hour, 

The guilt of which is not mine. 
He ran to the ash pile, gathered ashes, and strewed them upon 
the ground in the form of two great crosses, side by side. Then he 
stood and knelt between these crosses while he “cut” the air 
and prayed. I saw Inocencio, too, cross himself. Then I could see 
nothing. 

But the end of the world had not come. Within half an hour 
the ten thousand lashing whips of the air were laid, the sandstorm 
was past, and the wind was but a steadily diminishing gale. The 
air was sharply cold, though. Of course the wretched jacal had no 
chimney, but a fire built in a nook of the brush made it as com- 
fortable as any room. I noted the perfected art with which my 
companions shifted the ends of their jorongos, or blankets, draped 
about them so as to get the heat underneath without drawing up 
smoke. 

About ten o’clock Toribio announced that he was going to turn 
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his goats out and let the dog care for them most of the day. I 
went to the corral with him to pick out a kid, which he said he 
had “license” to sell and for the roasted flesh of which I felt a 
strong “exposition.” And I craved a macho—a “mule”—which 
consists of the fatty intestines of a goat or sheep looped and tied 
into a knot and roasted on coals. The “animal manna,” fat and 
lean “blending into one ambrosian result,” which Charles Lamb 
found in pig crackling never surpassed a rightly turned macho— 
the macho ineffably delicate in its deliciousness which Inocencio 
looped and twisted and turned for the apex of my Christmas din- 
ner there by the goat-herder’s camp. 

I observed that some of the goats had pieces of black rope tied 
around their necks and that several others were wearing coyote 
skulls on rope collars; the black collars had been “cured” in some 
sort of preparation supposed to repel the ever-preying coyotes. 

When the herd was turned out, a black-and-white nanny bleat- 
ing lustily rushed headlong for the pastor’s jacal, and there, con- 
tinuing to bleat and turning around and around, waited for him to 
come. He gave her some bits of cold, hard tortilla to eat and then 
milked her, all the while talking to her. This was his pet, Sancha 
by name. In idleness, for I was familiar with the tradition of 
goat-sucking among pastor folk, I asked him why he bothered 
with a cup. 

“The milk will be good with the coffee,” he answered. 

Then a little later, when we were back at the fire and alone, for 
Inocencio had gone to see about the horses, I took up the subject 
again. 

“Sefior,” he said, after a while, “we pastores are a very barbar- 
ous people, very ignorant, very simple. I will tell you something. 
When I was only a few days old I was left an orphan. Some poor 
people took me. They had nothing to give me but goat milk. 
That was enough. When I was just a few months old, they turned 
me over to a gentle nanny in exchange for her little kids, which 
they ate. She gave plenty of milk and before long she was so well- 
trained that when I cried she would come and bring her long, soft 
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teats within reach of my hands and mouth. If I slept late in the 
morning, she would come and paw me to be sucked. She licked me 
with her tongue as if I were her own kid. When she went dry, an- 
other goat was found for me. 

“Of course I learned to eat frijoles and tortillas, but after I 
became old enough to follow the goats in company with the dog, 
often I did not get enough to eat. My people were very poor. 
Then I would suck whatever goat had plenty of milk. There was 
an old castrao (a castrated male goat) in this bunch that was my 
special friend. On hot days I would get sleepy and lie down any- 
where. When I awoke that castrao would be lying down on one 
side of me and the dog on the other; but perhaps my herd would 
not be in sight. I could not tell where they had gone. Coyotes do 
not molest much in the heat of the day, else the dog could not 
have stayed with me. Then I would mount the back of the castrao, 
the dog would put his nose to the ground and trot ahead, and thus 
I would find the animals.” 

The black-and-white Sancha continued to sniff and nibble 
around the camp until I told Toribio that if he did not chunk her 
away she might become permanently motionless. 

“T do not think any more of her,” he said complying, “than the 
brother in the cuento thought of his pet goat.” 

“How was that?” 

“One time,” he answered, accepting a fresh packet of cigar- 
ettes, “there was a man who had a large flock of goats and two 
sons. He died, leaving all the goats to them. The younger of the 
sons was the pastor and he did all the work. The other was always 
riding around, dancing at the dailes, racing his horse, and playing 
monte. 

“Now this pastor had a pet, a pinto named Sancho, among the 
goats, and he thought more of him than he did of his cigarettes. 
The pinto liked the pastor’s company better than that of all the 
other goats and was always with him or the dogs. He even slept 
with him. He would run with the dogs at night to chase coyotes. 
He did not consider himself a goat at all. After.a while the pastor 
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became tired of doing all the work, and one day he said to his 
brother, ‘Hermano, let us divide the goats.’ 

“ “Why not?’ the older brother replied. ‘But, ermanito, how 
shall we divide them?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ the pastor answered, ‘we will divide them according to 
the manner of our ancestors. I will go into the house out of the 
way. You will go into the corrals and you will divide the bunch 
into two parts. Then I will come out and choose for myself which- 
ever part I like best. That is the old way and it is the just way.’ 

“ ¢Yes,? the older brother said, ‘it is the old way and it is the 
just way.’ 

“Then the pastor went into the house and the older brother 
went to the corrals. He put all the goats into one pen. Then he 
put Sancho into a separate peu. Then he picked out the best goat 
there was and put him into another pen. Then he picked out the 
runtiest little goat there was, a broken-legged gotch-eared goat, 
and put it with Sancho. Then he picked out another beautiful goat 
and put it with the first choice. So he went on putting into one pen 
all the fat, young, healthy goats and the most fertile, thrifty nan- 
nies, and in the other with Sancho all the cripples and the poor, 
the nannies with udders spoiled by the cinturén’‘ and those with bad 
teeth and others too old to live through the next winter, and 
everything else that was worthless. At last the goats were all 
divided, exactly the same number in each pen. 

“Then he called, ‘Hermanito, I am ready. Come and choose.’ 

“The pastor brother came out. He looked in one pen and he 
saw all the fine goats. He looked in the other and there he saw 
Sancho, who was calling to him. He saw also the creatures with 
Sancho. For a long time he looked at first one pen and then the 
other. ‘ 

“At last he spoke. ‘Sancho,’ he said, ‘I love you a great deal, 
but you are in the wrong company for me. I will take the other 
pen.’ 


“The cinturén is a kind of beetle known by “people of reason” to be harmless but believed 
by pastores to be devilishly fond of biting goat udders and thus causing ulcers. 
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“Thus the big brother showed that he did not understand all 
there is to know about pastores.” 

When along in the afternoon the dog brought the goats all 
safely in, I asked Toribio how he had succeeded in making this 
helper so efficient. “As always,” he merely replied. However, 
since people do not know the “always” method of training Mexi- 
can shepherd dogs, I shall explain it. In the first place, they are 
almost never of a shepherd breed, but mongrels. This one of To- 
ribio’s was of a saffron-edged sable, somewhat the color of a swal- 
low, and hence called Golondrina. On his forehead he bore the 
scar of a burn in the shape of a cross, showing that he had been 
cured of a rattlesnake bite. He could outgrin a Cheshire cat but 
would allow no human hand to touch him. 

To make a true pastor dog, the Mexican takes a pup before its 
eyes are well opened and delivers him to a nanny goat from which 
her new-born kids have been removed. At first she must be held 
in order to allow the puppy to suck. Gradually she adopts the pup 
and it devotedly adopts her. Sometimes his sharp claws pressed 
against her udder hurt, but she docilely submits. In time he can 
follow her with the herd, and often he learns to steal milk from 
other nannies. He grows up thinking he is a goat but at the same 
time asserting his canine antagonism for coyotes and other preda- 
tory animals. He not only protects the goats but learns to keep 
them together and to direct the course of a herd. He seldom barks, 
going about his business very quietly. 

After all, the range of a pastor's talk cannot be very wide, 
however intensive on some subjects his knowledge may be—on 
brush as a forage, on the weather, always the weather, on goat 
psychology, and the ways of pastor dogs. Yet now and then the 
intensity of a pastor’s knowledge in this restricted field reminds 
one of the old admonition to “beware the man of one book.” 

Toribio asked me if I knew how to tell which months of the 
year had more than thirty days. Then he went ahead and exempli- 
fied the manner of determining them—a manner often taught 
children. The left hand is closed, and, beginning on the knuckle 
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of the little finger, the months are counted off, the long ones 
falling always up on the knuckle joints and the short ones down 
in the depressions between the knuckles. Thus, January is up on 
the knuckle of the little finger; February is down in the depres- 
sion next it; March is on the second knuckle, April in a depres- 
sion, May on the third knuckle, June in a depression, July on the 
knuckle of the index finger; now, going back to the knuckle of the 
little finger—for the thumb does not come into the count—for 
the long month of August, the up-and-down system continues 
patly until December terminates on the knuckle of the middle 
finger. 

Like many other shepherds of the fields and like some ranche- 
ros, Toribio could compute by the epacta (epact) the phases of 
the moon for months ahead; but his mastery of the cabanuelos—a 
method of prognosticating the weather for a whole year by ob- 
serving and averaging that of the thirty-one days of January—is 
not so common. Properly, the cabafiuelos comprise only the first 
twenty-four days of January; the next six days are the pastores; 
then the last day, January 31, is the canicula, although for other 
purposes the dias de canicula (dog days) come in July and August. 
A diagram is necessary: 


NOVEMBER 
OCTOBER 
SEPTEMBER 


Two by two, as may be seen, the first twenty-four days of Janu- 
ary are linked into twelve units representing the twelve months of 
the year. To exemplify, the averaged weather of the second and 
twenty-third days of January—or of los cabanuelos—prognosti- 
cates the prevailing weather of the second month of the year, Feb- 
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ruary; that of the third and twenty-second days determines the 
weather of the third month of the year, and so on. 
But such averaging is not fine enough. In addition to the prog- 


nostications supplied by the cabanuelos must be taken into account 
the weather of Jos pastores. The six days comprising the pastores 
are divided each into quarters, making a total of twenty-four quar- 
ter-days. In the same manner that the twenty-four day-units of 
los cabanuelos are linked, so are the twenty-four quarter-day units 
of the pastores linked. Now the prognostication for February will 
be based not only on the averaged weather of the second and 
twenty-third day-units of Jos cabafuelos but also on that of the 
second and twenty-third quarter-day units of los pastores. 

But still not enough elements have entered into the calculation. 
To be absolutely accurate in prognosticating, one must take into 
consideration the canicula—the last day of January. Of course it 
has twenty-four hours; and, as the twenty-four day-units of the 
cabanuelos and also as the twenty-four quarter-day units of the 
pastores are paired and employed, so the twenty-four hour-units 
of la canicula must be taken into consideration and the weather of 
each pair of hours averaged with the weather of each of the cor- 
responding pairs of days and quarter-days. 

Compared with the simple old English method of taking the 
first twelve days of January to prognosticate roughly the weather 
of the twelve corresponding months of the year, the cabaniuelos 
appear very complicated. 

I do not know any exhibition of memory more wonderful than 
that of a pastor at kidding time. There may be many hundreds 
of nannies in a bunch, all white and all about the same age, look- 
ing to an unpracticed eye as much alike as grains of corn. Five or 
six hundred of them, perhaps more, will drop kids within sixty 
hours, a majority giving birth to twins. At first these nannies 
recognize their offspring only through smell. As soon as one has 
dropped her kids, the pastor or one of his helpers stakes them by 
means of a cord, one end of which is tied to a foot and the other 
end to a peg, right at the spot where they were born. They must 
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not rub against other kids and thus mix scents. During the day 
the nannies are herded out to eat; when they arrive at the majada 
in the late afternoon, many of them cannot find their kids. The 
pastores, though, know each nanny by sight, by the sound of her 
voice, or by something hardly definable; they remember where 
this or that nanny’s kids are staked and take her to them. Every 
day the cords have to be changed on the feet of the kids to pre- 
vent sores. During the three or four days while the nannies are 
kidding, the pastores sleep hardly at all. 

The time of goat gestation being known—five months—and 
the lecherous habits and potency of the billy goats being invariably 
dependable (one of them is capable of serving fifty or more nan- 
nies within twenty-four hours), the billy goats are placed with the 
nannies on a date so that the kidding will come in the light of the 
moon. Any pastor can tell what phase the moon will be in five 
months hence. 


For the pastor to know goats, dogs, and weather is not enough. 
He must know the brush. For instance, he knows that the coyotillo 
bush will, if they graze upon it, give his goats the creeps. Again 
he knows that although the red berries and the green leaves of the 
guayacan are alike harmless, yet the limbs of the bush grow a 
stubby thorn that pricks the snouts of goats grazing on it and 
causes sores; he knows too that the guayacan is about the last of 
the bushes just before spring to shed its leaves and that when all 
other brush is leafless, goats will hunt this. So he must herd them 
away from it; if despite his efforts, however, they get sore noses 


from eating on it, he directs them so that they cannot possibly get 


the “milk” of golondrina weed in the sores, for then the sores 
would become very bad. Many a pastor can give lessons in folk 
botany to the wisest old women herbalists. 

Despite his stock of curious lore, the Mexican goat-herder is 
sometimes thought to have the lowest form of human intelli- 
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gence and to follow a thoroughly contemptible calling. I do not 
write to contradict notions. The things and methods to which the 
name pastor is commonly applied show how essentially he belongs 
to the soil. A loop cast in the shape of a figure 8 so that it catches 
an animal by the head and front feet is called mangana de pastor; 
a certain simple but secure hitch for fastening a pack on a mule is 
called amarrado (tie-knot) de pastor. The Morning Star is the 
Star of the Pastor. The fattest goat in the flock—the goat that 
any shepherd would be likely to pick for his own eating—is the 
cabra de pastor. Meat cooked over the coals is roasted al pastor. 
An unusually large gorda—a corn-cake filled with beans, meat, 
rice, or some other ingredient—is a gorda de pastor. In the north 
country bread mixed in the skillet in which it is cooked is pan de 
pastor. If one lies down by the campfire, particularly on the side 
that the smoke comes towards, he is on the Jado (side) del pastor. 
Nearly everything of the campo is likely to be al or de pastor; a 
tuft of grass or some leafy branches laid to put meat and bread 
upon is a manta (tablecloth) de pastor; moss used to wipe clean a 
machete blade, a dish, or one’s mouth becomes a servilleta (nap- 
kin) de pastor. A certain weed (Acalypha pheloides Cav.) the 
solution of which is used to cure wounds and boils is the yerba 
(herb) del pastor. Another weed (T'urnera diffusa Willd.) widely 
known as an aphrodisiac is the pastorcita, or herb of the pastora. 
The shepherdess will do well not to take any of it while a pastor 
is around, Again a variety of pin-grass (Erodium cicutarium), 
said to have been imported from Europe but now naturalized over 
much of Mexico and the Southwest and used as a remedio for sore 
throat, is called the needle of the pastor. In short, anything or any- 
one rude, crude, barbaric, primitive, is muy pastor, and to say of a 
person that with him it is, “One peso in hand, one goat counted 
out,” implies that, like a pastor, he cannot compute beyond one 
and one. 

As on the second morning we were preparing to set out, I asked 
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Toribio how it was that, loving company so well, he could live so 
much of the time in isolation. 

“T like to live in silence,” he answered. Then he added, “Come 
here, please, for a little minute.” 

I followed him for a short distance, and there on a flat lime- 
stone he pointed out, carved into the soft rock, the design for 
playing the game of “The Coyote and the Goats.” It is an old, 
old game that has gone by many names. I have seen the geomet- 
ric lines over which it is played carved in the steps of the bell 
tower of a church by Lake Chapala, in the shadow of bluffs over 
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water where the women of Guanacevi in Durango state come to 
wash their clothes, on the mud-baked patio of a jacal deep in the 
jungles of Sinoloa, in the insect-tracked sands under the feet of a 
deserted dead man hanging from the limb of a huisache tree 
against the fringe of a treeless desert in Zacatecas, and finally in 
front of the cottage of a Basque shepherd amid the Pyrenees of 
Spain. In this game twelve “goats” try to pen the “coyote,” which 
meantime tries to “eat them up.” Children play the game with 
pebbles; I like best to play it with red frijoles for the goats and a 
single pebble for the coyote. 
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For more than a “little minute” I looked at the design to which 
Toribio pointed. 

“Tf I am lonesome,” he explained, “I play solitaire.” 

About the stone were numerous charred ends of sotol and Span- 
ish dagger stalks, showing how the solitary player had lighted his 
evening game. His “goats” were the agate-hard berries of the 
mountain laurel, which will lie for years on dry ground without 
sprouting or decaying; his “coyote” was a small rounded rock 
gleaming with fool’s gold. 

As I went to mount, this pastor of the desert held my stirrup 
like a true mozo del estribo, for had he not been at the Hacienda 
La Babia when it was the court of a principality? Then he seized 
my left hand, the hand on his side, and put his ugly lips to it. 

I see him now as I first saw him and again as I last saw him 
when I turned for a parting glance at the camp, moving off slow, 
slow, so slow that he hardly seemed to move at all, behind the 
goats, wrapped in his blanket of grey, a gourd of water slung over 
his left shoulder, a curved stick in his right hand, his eyes on the 
ground, for all the centuries the image of some holy hermit of 
the Middle Ages. 

I saw Inocencio glance also. Then I heard—words spoken as 
much to himself as to me probably: “The goat has an instinct for 
the brush.” . . . . “He who was born to be a gourd will never be- 
come a jicora”—a half-gourd used as a vessel and in the past 
often beautifully lacquered. 

“T hear you, Inocencio,” I said. “In your own idiom, is it the 
huisache’s fault that it was born on the prairie?” 

There was silence for a long while. Then the philosopher 
spoke: “True, true, Master, and if being poor were a blot, my own 
skin would be pinto all over. They say that for the poor in this 
world justice rides a burro and the judge goes afoot.” 





No Encore 


By STan.ey VEsTAL 


r “A HE COLDBROOK Polo Club is a gentleman’s club. It 
is a matter of quiet pride on the part of the members that 
it has never been necessary to fit the club lockers with 

locks. It is therefore a simple matter for one member to leave ob- 
jects in another member’s locker, and when that member’s locker 
is already untidily crammed with boots, helmets, and saddlery, it 
is natural that, when the door is opened, the objects should fall 
out. Nevertheless, when Joe Barnett opened the door of his locker 
and a pair of goat’s horns fell clattering upon the floor, he was 
surprised. 

There was nobody else in the locker room but a Negro groom 
cleaning Bob Spengler’s second-best saddle. When the horns clat- 
tered upon the floor, the groom looked up, laid down his sponge, 
and immediately went out. When Joe Barnett saw that, he was 
not only surprised, he was angry. And when a man like Joe gets 
angry, he grows silent. Joe stuck his broad shoulders into the 
locker, dropped the accusing horns into a boot, safe out of sight, 
and started homeward across the green, shaven lawns of the Cold- 
brook Club. 

Joe’s house was not far. It was a handsome, rambling structure 
in the Tudor brick-and-timber style. Joe had put a lot of money 
into it. But as he walked home, the chimneys stuck out with a most 
unpleasant suggestion. Joe had built his home there because his 
wife, Colette, wanted to run with the Coldbrook herd, and Joe, as 
she said, certainly could ride. He could. He could outride most 
of the members, having been reared on a big ranch in the Pan- 
handle of Texas, where saddle-horses were as numerous—and al- 
most as cheap—as jackrabbits. But having spent his early years 
working in a saddle, Joe took no pleasure at all in the polo. To 
mount a horse made him feel like a hired man. Still, riding was 
easy for him; he did his daily chore on the polo field. That 
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pleased Colette, and it was a satisfaction to do something that 
would please her. 

When Joe reached the house, he went in quietly, opened the 
drawer of the console-table in the long entrance hall, and took out 
a big, wicked-looking blue-nosed revolver. It was an old-style 
Colt’s double-action hair-trigger affair—the kind of weapon he 
had longed for when he was an orphan on the ranch, too poor to 
own a gun. That Colt was his pride and joy, and all the money his 
oil-wells had brought him, all his fine horse-flesh and expensive 
friends were as nothing to the satisfaction he got from handling 
that six-gun. He loved to shoot. 

At the end of the long hall was a large mirror, hinged to the 
wall. When Joe wanted target practice, he swung the mirror back, 
and tacked up a playing-card on the cork and steel backing built 
into the wall. Then he would pump lead into it until the room 
was too thick with smoke to see, firing from the hip, plugging 
every pip in a ten-spot, fast as he could shoot. Joe was domestic; 
he liked to have his fun at home, private. He needed no specta- 
tors to make him happy, except one. When Colette—all too rare- 
ly—came to watch him, he would excel himself. 

But that day Joe did not stop in the hall to shoot. Slipping the 
blue-nose into his coat pocket, he went upstairs to his wife’s 
boudoir. 

That boudoir was the creation of its mistress—extremely mod- 
ern, with a very flat, angular bed on a dais in the middle of the 
room, a bed without head-board or foot-board, indecently center- 
ing all attention upon the person of the lady who reclined there. 
On those occasions—not very frequent now—when Joe shared 
this couch, he had the feeling that he was on a slab at the morgue 
—naked, and cold. When Joe came in, Colette was sitting on that 
bed in silk pyjamas making passes at her nails with a chamois 
buffer, very gracefully. 

Colette was an actress to her finger-tips. Not the common kind 
who need a stage to do their stuff: Colette made every floor she 
stepped upon her stage. All she needed, so long as Joe paid the 
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costs of production, was an audience—preferably male. Cats in her 
circle called Joe her Manager. Why she had ever married him 
puzzled most people. Her enemies said the answer was his money, 
but Eva Spengler, her best friend, said it was because Joe offered 
no competition, let Colette have the spotlight. Even his shooting 
was done at home. 

There was no doubt that she put on a good show: the men 
flocked around her. Joe had expected a glorious time after the 
wedding, but it soon appeared that she had hardly any energy left 
for Joe. After a dance at the Club, when the men gathered to get 
their coats at the cloak-room, Joe sometimes felt like passing the 
hat. 

There she sat on the bed, looking, as usual, like a woman who 
has just been kissed and expects to be kissed again—soon. Joe came 
in quietly, closed and locked the door and pulled down the blinds. 
He liked to be alone with his pretty wife. Her closet door stood 
open, and such was his love of privacy that he walked across the 
room to shut it. That closet had been planned by the architect as 
the Master’s Bedroom, but as Colette pointed out, it was quite im- 
possible to keep a wardrobe like hers in a closet of the ordinary 
size. And so the windows had been walled up, and the whole room 
was hung with racks and racks of frocks and dresses—the closet 
was as big as the boudoir. As Joe went to shut the door, Colette 
laughed. 

“How droll you are, Joe. Why shut that door? If there were 
anyone in the closet, he could see everything through the holes in 
the door.” 

It was true. The closet was perforated down the middle from 
top to bottom by a series of small openings—leaf-designs, holes 
no bigger than an eye. Nevertheless, Joe, more silent than usual, 
shut the closet door. Then he came back to his wife. For the 
moment, they were alone together. 

Joe loved the woman, loved her still. She was beautiful, and 
she knew how to make the most of her beauty. And now Joe, 
tongue-tied with wrath, postponed his reproaches to enjoy that 
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beauty, and found himself caught by it—as always. He took hes 
in his arms; he could not control his eagerness. She met him, as 
usual, with a kind of dull affection, a blunted, uninspired re- 
sponse, such as an actress might show to her maid in her dressing- 
room after the act was over. But Joe was getting used to that: he 
knew he was no audience; he was thankful for small favors. He 
continued to kiss and caress her, wishing that her lips would 
soften, that her warm arms would close a little tighter about his 
neck, that her eyes would brighten. Still, he had expected nothing 
better: they were alone together. 

Yet even the cool Colette could be aroused, if the right stimu- 
lus were at hand. So, after a bit, she changed towards him. She 
became lively, vivid, responsive. Her eyes shone, her cheeks 
glowed; once more she had that air of having just been kissed. 

She showered Joe with kisses and caresses. All that the experi- 
ence of a wife and the instinct of a born coquette could suggest, 
she offered him, flung at him. It was marvellous, it was heaven, 
he thought—or paradise at least. And so Joe, his anger cooling, ac- 
cepted her kindness as a loyal husband should, as a daring lover 
would. He was too happy to wonder at his luck, or try to guess 
what caused it. He hung over her, looking fondly down at her 
glowing face. She was lovely, and she knew how to make the most 
of her loveliness. She looked like a woman who expects to be 
kissed again—soon. Her eyes wandered over his shoulder: and in 
those eyes he read the triumph of the actress. 

Behind Joe’s shoulders there was only one thing—the closet 
door. Behind that door must be—the audience. 

Joe Barnett thrust his hand into the pocket of his coat lying on 
the bed beside him. Quickly, he drew out the blue-nosed Colt, 
whirled half around, and firing from the hip, put six bullets 
through the six perforations in the closet door, one in each, from 
top to bottom. Joe was an expert. Not one of those bullets so much 
as splintered the edge of the hole. The firing made so much noise 
that neither of them heard Bob Spengler’s skinny carcass hit the 
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floor. It was all over before Colette could raise her head from the 
pillow. | 

She sprang up, horror on her face—and this time she was not 
acting. “What have you done?” she cried. 


“Why, Honey,” Joe replied, “I just thought I’d give a little 
exhibition, too.” 














Cotton Picking 


By Cuarik JEFFRIES 


picking, but have rarely found one that was satisfactory. 
Uusually in these illustrations the stalks are about as high as 
the worker’s head, with bolls large enough to fill a small dinner- 
bucket, and altogether the crop looks as if it would make two or 
three bales to the acre. The workers in the picture are almost al- 
ways Negroes, mostly fat negro women, who seem to be going 


| HAVE seen in books and papers many pictures of cotton- 


about their task in a dallying sort of way, laughing and talking 
and putting what cotton they do pick into their tied-up aprons or 
into huge splint baskets. Romance pervades the scene. Pickaninnies 
sport joyously in the foreground: long Spanish moss hangs from 
the near-by trees, and smoke from a steamboat rises dimly in the 
distance. I do not dispute the fact that cotton is raised in the Mis- 
sissippi bottoms, and that Negroes do work at gathering it; but 
such illustrations as those I have described are no more typical of 
the ordinary work of cotton-picking in Texas than a great, prize- 
winning Holstein at a county fair is a representative sample of 
cows. 

Cotton-picking time is preéminently the busy season of the 
South. It is the culminating point of the previous six months of 
farm labor, and almost the only season of the year when money 
flows. Not only is cotton-picking hurrying work within itself: by 
its pace and by the money it puts into circulation it injects life into 
every other industry within reach, and the merchant, the truck- 
driver, the traveling salesman, bestir themselves to catch some of 
the precious dollars that are being spent. The price of the staple 
may be low, and the grower hardly able to make a meat-and- 
bread living, but cotton does sell for some money, always ready 
money, and in the aggregate it brings back a good deal of that 
which has been steadily dribbling from the South for the past 
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eight or ten months. It is this feel of returning money that puts 
life into the cotton country. 

In a favorable season in Central Texas the work begins about 
the middle of August, runs ful! swing through September, and de- 
clines in October. This is a rather sweeping generalization, how- 
ever, for the weather affects cotton-picking probably more than it 
affects any other kind of harvest work. In unusually dry years 
picking begins earlier, and is soon finished; while the picking of 2 
large crop, hindered by a rainy autumn, may lengthen into winter 
or even into spring. 

But it is during hot, dry weather that cotton-picking as we like 
to know it attains its full development. This is the time when the 
workers revel in the picking and lose themselves in its fascina- 
tion; when the sun looks down aright, and lazy-lawrence dances 
responsively over the fields; when sweat blinds the eyes, and the 
hot ground almost blisters the knees and the soles of the feet. 
Then is when one hears of big doings. “McDonald’s little boy, 
Sam, picked a hundred pounds by dinner today,” is the way a 
neighborhood report may run. Or, “Ed Collins picked six hun- 
dred yesterday,” or, “That nigger Pearl Jackson and her partner 
are picking a bale a day.” During the hot, roasting weather the 
thoroughgoing farmer hurries, hurries. The gins are crowded to 
capacity, and cotton wagons go clucking along the road at all hours 
of the night. If the crop is large and the price is good, the energy 
is doubled. Necessary sleep and rest are begrudged. Laborer and 
crop-owner arise and are gone to work before day, yet it seems 
they simply cannot get at it earnestly enough. They are under 
the spell of a mild madness, and no matter how much is being 
done, they always want more. 

I do not mean to imply, however, that cotton-picking is a dead, 
straining effort every minute and hour on the part of every one 
engaged. There is idling about it, plenty of idling—though a good 
deal of energy is put forth nevertheless. Nor it is to be supposed 
that the pickers continue at such high pressure throughout the sea- 
son. When the days grow cool, and there are occasional rains to 
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bother, it slows down to a sedate enough gait; and when really 
cold weather comes it is the most piddling work within the range 
of agriculture. 

The popular notion that cotton-picking is Negro work may be 
true to a considerable extent in fields farther east; but in Texas 
everybody picks cotton. Because a farmer in this section usually 
raises so much more than he can gather himself, or wants to gather, 
and because of the necessity of getting the cotton out before bad 
weather sets in, any sort of a hand that can hobble about and 
drag a sack is in demand. High and low, men and women, big and 
little, old and young, they go after it. This is about the first work 
that a country child learns. At the age of five or six he is likely to 
take his little equipment (a flour sack strapped over his shoul- 
der), go out with the others, and pick his eight or ten pounds in a 
morning. And unless fortune is unusually kind to him, he will stay 
under the strap the rest of his life. Girls are the most consistent 
cotton hands, more consistent than boys, because boys often 
have something else to do: hauling the picked product to the gin, 
gathering corn—heavy work that girls cannot do very well. Often 
married women, with housework to do, hurry out after breakfast, 
pick a few sackfuls, hurry back to cook dinner, and then in the 
afternoon come back to pick more. Every little bit is a help, they 
say—anything to relieve the stress, anything to get the precious 
staple out before the damaging rains come. And because of this 
wholesale work, cotton is hard on women. Born and raised to it 
though they may be, few women like the cotton-growing indus- 
try. In the spring the girls have to go to the field and work hard 
at chopping, and in the autumn they have to go and pick; and 
though the mothers may not go out to pick, they are likely to 
have gangs of hands to cook for. Any way it comes, it is a cycle of 
work that women are always glad to see the end of. 

For a widow with a houseful of children to support, however, 
or forany other family in straitened circumstances, the cotton-pick- 
ing season is a godsend. It may mean hard work, but it is an op- 
portunity to earn a livelihood. The probability is that they have 
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been skimping along ever since the rather insignificant moneyed 
period of cotton-chopping time, the spring before; and now that 
there is a chance for all hands to do something toward making 
the living, they plunge in with might and main. Cotton-picking is 
the means by which they will make most of what they are to live 
on during the coming idle months of winter. 

In the eastern part of the state, where cotton is not quite so ex- 
tensively raised, this is a great time for grown-up boys to go a- 
roving. Formerly they saddled up their horses about the first of 
September and surged westward. Now they are more likely to 
ride on freight trains or in old, rickety automobiles. In any event 
the result is the same: they spread out on the great prairie fields, 
as sure of finding a job as they are of wanting one. If there 
is anything that will attract attention from a farmer it is a young 
fellow standing around the depot with a tell-tale cotton sack un- 
der his arm. He doesn’t have to apply for work; the farmer will 
come to him. The earnestness with which a second-hand clothing 
dealer tries to entice a customer into his store borders on repulsion 
in comparison with the way a farmer sometimes tries to get a cot- 
ton hand. 

But as earnestly as the white people are engaged in this work, 
Negroes are even more closely bound to it. Much has been said 
and written about the deep relation of the Negro to cotton. It is 
all true. At this time of the year, he gives himself over to it com- 
pletely. The whole family goes to the field. The baby sits on a 
pallet in the shade; the next older child is perhaps tied by the 
foot to a wagon wheel; and the rest of them are out between the 
rows, shuttling up and down, picking, plucking, gathering the cot- 
ton. This is true not only of Negroes living on the farm: town 


Negroes are one of the main resources in gathering a crop. Many 


of them will have been lying around for a month or more with 
nothing to do, living principally on cheap watermelons; now 
suddenly comes the golden day, and they plunge in with a will. 
A farmer will often drive to town twenty-five miles and bring 
back a truck-load of them. All he needs to furnish them is shelter 
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of some sort, an old house or a tent, and a wagon and team oc- 
casionally to haul water and firewood. Under the stimulus of con- 
genial employment, they will camp in a primitive way and work 
throughout the season. 

Cotton-pickers are perhaps the most independent of all labor- 
ers: they are certainly so in Central Texas. Piecework is univer- 
sal: the laborer is paid for the amount of cotton he gathers. And 
as no one depends on anybody else’s help, cotton-pickers work 
just as they please. They come when they want to and pick as 
much or as little as energy prompts, and nothing is said. True, the 
owner of the field would like very much for them to work stead- 
ily and get the cotton out, and may sometimes venture a mild 
persuasion, but he almost never presumes on authority. If the 
worker is fast, picking huge quantities of cotton every day, the 
employer will put up with a good deal of irregularity—he will 
allow the worker to gather it deplorably trashy, or even steal a 
little in weighing, rather than complain. It is a rare thing for a 
cotton-picker to be fired out of a field. 

Compared with what is paid for other kinds of farm labor, the 
wages for this are good. Till within the last few years, the price 
each autumn opened at something near a dollar a hundred pounds. 
Since the depression, however, it has gone down a good deal. In 
1932 it opened at thirty-five cents: in 1933 it opened at fifty 
cents, and in 1934 at fifty cents again. But no matter at what price- 
level the customary wage may open, except in a year like the pres- 
ent when there is very little cotton to pick, it is sure to go higher. 
The reason for this certain rise is the demand for hands. There 
is no sort of understanding among farmers in this matter, or any 
kind of codperation. One man in a neighborhood may become un- 
easy about his crop, lest a storm come and waste it, and therefore 
decides to get it out rapidly. The simple way to do this is to raise 
the price offered for picking and get more hands. He usually gets 
what he wants by this means, but he leaves the waters troubled 
around him. The other farmers about, in self defense, have to 
meet the new wage scale, and the price, once raised, stays raised. 
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There is no such thing as a fall in the rate of pay for cotton- 
picking during the season. . 

But even with this work bringing only fifty cents a hundred, 
when other kinds of farm work bring only seventy-five cents or 
a dollar a day the average laborer will earn something like a 
third more at picking cotton than he would at plowing or pulling 
corn. Still, it has its drawbacks. Somehow one will not stick to it 
as closely as to other work; the weather may hinder greatly; and 
the cotton picker, unless he is unusually steady, seldom comes out 
at the end of the year with as much money as it seems he ought to 
have left. 

The equipment of cotton-picker is simple: it consists of a sack 
and usually a pair of knee-pads. The sack is of ducking, some 
thirty inches wide and from six to twelve feet long, holding, say, 
a hundred pounds. It has a broad strap which is worn over the 
shoulder, and maybe an extra layer of cloth sewn on the under 
side to serve as a wearing bottom. The bag is usually completed 
by a small ring or wire loop on a bottom corner to facilitate weigh- 
ing. This is the standard cotton sack. It is the symbol of the great 
but unsung cotton-picking industry. It will not have been in use 
very long before it shows the signs: it grows soiled and worn and 
sect to the worker’s hip, the sides perhaps changed where they have 
worn through, the iron ring bright and shiny from dragging on 
the ground. Maybe a rent in a seam will have been repaired with 
a thorn or nail, or a torn-loose strap crudely tied back with wire. 
It is a possession rather close to its owner, like his knife or hat. It 
is often put to other uses than mere cotton-picking. It makes a 
good cloak in a shower of rain; it serves well as a tablecloth at 
dinner time, and as a pallet afterward. Many crap games have 
been played on cotton sacks. 

Knee pads are contrivances of leather buckled on the knees to 
protect them from the hard ground. The pads are worn only by 
men, as the clothing of women does not allow them to crawl 
down the rows very conveniently. Knee pads are a somewhat re- 
cent invention, the outgrowth of an older device. Formerly the 
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worker merely sewed on the knees of his trousers pieces of bed- 
quilt, or many layers of ducking. 

On the whole, not much improvement has been made in the 
work of gathering cotton since it was first begun; there has been 
no development that makes it in any way easier. True, in the ex- 
treme West snapping or pulling has come into vogue: the cotton is 
gathered bur, trash, and all, and cleaned after a fashion at the 
gin. And in times of great stress, more or less unsatisfactory ma- 
chines are used in various sections of the country. But these in- 
stances of machine work are negligible: cotton-picking is still in 
the main hand labor. 

Although it is solitary work within itself, as practiced it is high- 
ly gregarious. It is too slow and lonesome for one person to make 
much headway at by himself; and numbers not only lighten the 
task, they lighten the spirits. A small farmer, who does not feel 
able to hire help, is likely to have the most of his family out 
assisting him; and if he is a large planter, he will have all the 
hands he can get—ten, twenty, thirty. Naturally such a crowd 
will clean out an ordinary field quickly; but there is cotton, ap- 
parently unlimited cotton, on every side, and when they get 
through with one man there is certain to be another eagerly wait- 
ing for them to come help him. Not much time is lost in changing 
fields. 

The life center of the work is the emptying-place, where gen- 
erally a wagon or truck is located. Meager as it is, a wagon casts 
some shade; here the water jug stands, here the weight book is 
kept, here the workers, at intervals, meet and pass a few words, 
and here, if the field is some distance from the house, they usually 
eat dinner. It is not an unpleasant place, out in the clean field, 


away from all flies and crowing roosters, and often the workers 
had rather spend the noon hour here than walk through the heat 


to the house. 

The amount that a person will pick in a day naturally varies 
greatly; much depends on individual skill, and a good deal on the 
quality of the cotton: good, thick cotton, with large, well-opened 
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bolls, is of course more readily picked than little, knotty stuff. 
Take it as it comes, though, two hundred pounds is not a bad 
day’s work. Three hundred is something to do a little mild brag- 
ging about; and when one picks five or six hundred he may be 
sure the news will be spread over the community. It has been 
claimed that some workers have picked eleven or twelve hundred 
pounds in a day, but that is hard to believe. The best day’s pick- 
ing I ever knew of authentically, of clean cotton, was nine hun- 
dred fifty pounds; and that was picking some cotton. 

Within itself, cotton-picking is the simplest, easiest kind of 
labor imaginable. Nothing could be easier than pulling a soft lock 
out of a burr, and putting it in a sack. It is the speed, the long- 
continued speed, that makes the work real toil. It takes from a 
hundred to two hundred bolls to make a pound: to pick four or 
five hundred pounds, evidently the laborer has to grab fast, and 
keep on grabbing for long hours. And though cotton-picking re- 
quires very little muscular or mental effort, it does require spe- 
cial skill to lay hold of a boll bobbing about on a stalk and sink 
the fingers deeply enough in it to get all the cotton at one grab. 
To a casual observer, a cotton-picking expert may not appear to be 
working very intently. Apparently he has but to pass his hand 
over a boll, and the locks jump within his grasp. But there is no 
magic about it. The speed deceives the eye, and it is only his sure- 
ness of grasp and conservation of effort that make the work seem 
child’s play. 

While it is the speed and long hours mainly that tire the work- 
er, there are secondary factors. Chief of these is the strained pos- 
ture. In cotton less than waist high, he has to go in a stooped-over 
position which is not only exceedingly hard on his back, but ex- 
poses him to the full glare of the sun. Frequently the cotton- 
picker must work on his knees. No matter how thick the knee pads 
he may be wearing, or how well lined with felt, in the early part 
of the season the hard ground will bruise his tender knees, and 
the close bandages will tend to heat and scald them. After a few 
weeks they will become as callous almost as a Kaffir’s heel and 
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will clash immunely against clods and rocks, but in those early 
days they cause the worker as much discomfort as his back. Then 
there is the heavy sack to be dragged along as he works. Later it 
will have to be toted perhaps a hundred yards to the scales; and 
lifting it up on a high wagon and emptying it is no baby’s task. 
On a body already tired and weary, these extra exertions fall with 
telling severity. 

Then too the work is hot. There is no hotter work on the farm, 
and for that matter in most other places, than picking cotton in 
August and September. The work is so disagreeably hot largely 
because of the necessity for maintaining a bent-over position—that 
and the nearness to the heated earth. At this season of the year 
there is little breeze and still less cloud, and the worker, who has 
probably beeing doing very little during the early part of the 
summer and is soft, now receives the sun’s rays direct and un- 
mitigated. There is no evading that sunshine. One may resort to 
fantastic schemes—pour water on his clothes, put green leaves in 
his hat, walk to the far end of the row in order to have his face 
rather than his bent back to the sun—but nothing does much 
good; the sun will find him. If he is at all sensitive, there will 
not be many minutes during the middle of the day when he is not 
thinking about how hot it is; and if he is very imaginative, the 
sunshine will seem to him like something he can almost touch with 
his hand, a living, moving thing of torment. 

In this climate evaporation is rapid, and a cotton-picker in the 
full swing of work has to have plenty of water to drink. A half- 
gallon at a draught is not too much. A grown man may easily 
drink a gallon and more during the course of a hot afternoon. 


The taste of cool water when one is half-famished that way is 


beyond the power of words to describe. One often sees efforts of 
writers to put down on paper the sensations of a thirsty person 
drinking water. They fail immeasurably. It is something border- 
ing on the supernatural, and is to be known in no other way but 
by experience. 

To one not familiar with the life, it might appear that such a 
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tense bent-over position would tend to stoop the worker. It does 
not, even temporarily. Cotton-pickers are as straight and supple 
as workers of any other class. Perhaps the sun and-open air take 
care of them. Yet the work does leave some characteristic marks 
on those who stay with it. The hands of a cotton-picker are un- 
mistakable. In most other rough labor, the callouses develop on 
the inside of the hands. Not so with this. The palms are left as 
soft as a woman’s; it is the backs, especially the backs of the 
fingers and thumbs, the parts that come in contact with the sharp 
burs, that are affected. On these the skin in a short time becomes 
as tough and dark as a lizard’s back. Still the fingers never become 
proof against abuse, and in especially fast, prolonged picking they 
are, even in a seasoned worker, liable to become pricked to bleed- 
ing. Thus if one is intending to do steady work, he has to be care- 
ful of his hands. He had better wear a stall on an injured finger, 
and pare away any incipient break in a nail; and he should doc- 
tor his hands at night with turpentine and salve, to toughen them 
and make them as resistant to the burs as possible. Severe work is 
hard on the wrists also, often causing them to swell and ache. As 
a protection against this the worker sometimes binds his wrists 
tightly with leather bands. 

The feet are not affected themselves, but the shoes wear curi- 
ously, rubbing out on top rather than under the bottom, because 
of the way they are dragged in crawling. But if the feet are not 
affected, the knees are, and that in a rather ludicrous way. After 
a season in the cotton rows they become so tough and hard that it 


is well along in the winter before the scales shed off completely. 
A cotton-picker’s face is of course badly sunburned all over; but 
it is burned worst on the parts that in other work are best pro- 
tected—that is, on the back of the neck and on the backs of the 
jaws and ears. One glance at the back of a cotton-picker’s ears will 


reveal his occupation. This queerness continues throughout the 
list of a cotton-picker’s markings: the breast chafes from pressure 
against the strap; the hat wears from contact with rank limbs. 

Of the science of coolness, these children of the fields know 
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about all there is to know. The standard dress for men and boys 
is a jumper and overalls. They see to it that these are not new, as 
they want no starch or other foreign substance interfering with 
what little air may be stirring. Their hats are usually of palmetto 
or straw, light and airy, their shoes old and full of holes, just 
something to protect their feet from the hot ground. But though 
the men and boys are careful to keep their clothing loose, the 
girls of course protect their complexions. They wear long, thick 
gloves with only the finger-tips cut off, and wrap their necks with 
all manner of cloths, suffering discomfort in the service of beauty, 
as women will. 

It is popularly believed that Negroes can stand more heat than 
white men. Close observation does not bear out this theory. It is 
a fact that Negroes do not complain so much about hot weather as 
do whites, and they are probably not so sensitive to it up to a cer- 
tain point. But in cotton fields where mixed crews are engaged, no 
matter how hot it may be, if there are Negroes out at work, there 
will be some whites too. Generally, however, white women and 
children do not work during the excessively hot hours. 

The greater part of the foregoing applies to the work only in 
hot weather. If cotton-picking is a hot job in summer, it is the 
coldest in cold weather. As there is little muscular action involved, 
the worker can get up no bodily heat to sustain him. He can not 
wear gloves and do his work successfully, so that his fingers suffer 
a great deal. About as depressing a sight as can be found is a 
family of children going through the pretense of picking cotton on 
a cold morning. They will work awhile, till a sense of cold over- 
comes that of duty, then stop, and with backs to the wind stand 


and lock their fingers together and blow on them. The chances are 


that a cloud will presently come over the sun, shutting out what 
feeble rays it may have been shedding; and they will look at it 
ruefully, and wish that it would go away. Perhaps they will build 
a fire out of old cornstalks and weeds, and warm their fingers 
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awhile. Then a realization of what they are out there for comes 
over them, and they will arise and go back to work. 

These are the two extremes of weather affecting the work. Be- 
tween them is a more equable medium, and in this happier season 
quite a large part of the crop is gathered. From the latter part of 
September till killing frost are some six weeks of weather that is 
likely to make up in mildness what it lately spent in severity. It 
is characteristic of extreme climates that when the weather is good, 
it can be surpassingly so. In this region, during the month of Oc- 
tober the cool autumn breezes blow their gentlest. If the dry 
weather holds, there will be little dew to bother. The days have 
grown shorter by then, and the worker is thoroughly inured to 
the work; if he does not feel obliged to hurry, he is likely to 
experience some really pleasant laber. 

The work is purely physical; no mental effort whatever is re- 
quired. Yet when pushed to rapidity, cotton-picking is highly ab- 
sorbing. The worker seems almost to close his intellect. When he 
is doing his best, he has difficulty in remembering the amount of 
cotton he is picking during the run of the day; or he is likely to 
forget the day of the week. The work numbs his physical senses 
in a similar way. A tobacco-user does not get much pleasure out 
of his weed at such times. If it occurs to him that he wants a cig- 


arette, he may light one and draw on it a few times, but the thing 
will soon be hanging from his lips, limp, gone out. If he bites off 
a quid of plug, in fifteen or twenty minutes he will spit it out 
unchewed. Nor does he feel the heat so sensibly,-or the pain of 


his raw, pricked fingers. On the other hand, when engaged in 
mildly, the work is stimulating to the imagination. A cotton patch 
is a great place in which to think up trades, to perfect plans, to 
build aircastles. I once knew of a preacher who voluntarily spent 
a good deal of time picking cotton. He said he could think up 
sermons better when thus engaged than under any other condi- 
tions. 

This work, simple as it is, has to be learned in early life if high 
efficiency is to be attained. A grown person, if agile, may learn to 
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pick two or three hundred pounds in a day; but if he is ever to 
get his five or six hundred, he must have acquired that lightning- 
like movement, that fine economy of motion, in early childhood. 
In fact, few persons not early inducted into it ever try to learn 
cotton-picking. Northern men who come South and engage in 
farming see nothing but backbreaking toil about it, and generally 
leave it to others. Yet by those habitually engaged in it, it is not 
so greatly disliked, not any more than other farm work; and 
taken on the whole, notwithstanding the impression that may 
have been gained from reading this article, it is not any harder. 
When it is engaged in to abandonment, when the worker is blinded 
by perspiration, and leaves the blood of his fingers in the burs, 
there is a wild fascination about it. The people here are used to it; 
they have been used to it all their lives. And if they look for any 
relief, it is in the dim way that working people look for relief the 
world over. 





Gulf Coast Sketches - 


By JANETTE SEBRING LowREY 


with the world of which it was a part; yet today, when I 

came across a small, dog-eared copy of Robert Browning’s 
poems, it returned to my memory as vivid and unfamiliar as it 
was that September morning when, armed with a brand-new 
teacher’s certificate, 1 stepped from the train and beheld it for 
the first time. From the station platform the entire village was 
visible: a scattered collection of houses arranged around the tri- 
angle formed by two dazzling white roads and the railway. The 
station, Weatherby’s General Store, and two saloons marked one 
of the three angles; the school building stood at another; and far 
around toward the third, I could see the heaven-pointing finger 
of a small church. 

Summer on the Texas Gulf Coast declines almost impercepti- 
bly, and the day was hot; nevertheless, there was a faint haze in 
the autumn air, and each breath of the restless wind set in flight 
showers of dead leaves. I walked down the base of the triangle 
toward the south for something like a quarter of a mile, past a 
cluster of sweet-gums and cottonwoods on the school-house road, 
across a culvert that spanned the drainage ditch, past a grove of 
live-oaks—and came to a two-storeyed frame dwelling, innocent 
of paint, that stood in the midst of a geometrical garden filled 
with with princess feather, hollyhocks, and spindling roses. The 
earth of the garden outside the shell-bordered flower beds was as 
bare as your hand. The-house faced the east, and on the south side 
upstairs I could see a narrow window from which fluttered a white 
curtain. That was the window of my room. 

Mrs. Dukes, a small, wiry, brown person, met me at the door 
and consented, after a show of reluctance, to take me in. My 
room, however, had evidently been ready and waiting for some 


ik HAS vanished from the face of the earth, I fancy, together 
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days. It was swept and scrubbed till its very bareness seemed in- 
viting. The south wind poured through one window, and below 
the other, like a little picture, lay the panorama of Gum Gully 
with the prairies beyond. I bathed my hands and face in the wide 
china bowl on the washstand before a cracked and undulant mir- 
ror, and, increasingly curious, descended to the first of what was 
to be a long series of nondescript, often unpalatable meals, based 
largely upon bacon, fried steak, and turnip greens. 

My hostess was undoubtedly an execrable cook, but her faculty 
for kindly indifference amounted to genius. She was a well of 
anecdote concerning the people about her, most of whom she re- 
garded as beneath her socially. The hero of her most absorbing 
tales, however, was a young man whom I never saw, her nephew, 
Prince Albert Dukes. Prince Albert was a daredevil,evidently, and 
she admired him greatly. She never said explicitly that this young 
swashbuckler had killed a man once for a fancied insult, but she 
hinted at the possibility. The man had openly defied Prince Al- 
bert; later Prince Albert and his closest friend had been seen 
roaring drunk; and the next morning the man had been found 
dead. “With the top of his head blowed off,” said Mrs. Dukes, 
significantly. There were the facts; you might make what infer- 
ences you liked. 

My hostess’s indifference happily extended to my own conduct. 

Life, as it so often does in the caesural pause between adoles- 
cence and adulthood, had suddenly assumed for me a tragical 
aspect. Hence the volume of Browning; hence, in fact, the exile 
to Gum Gully. On Saturdays and in the daylight hours after 
school I used to go out into the grove beside the house, and settle 
myself comfortably in the arms of an enormous recumbent oak to 
read for long hours. 

Above me the trees touched finger-tips in succeeding arches of 
ecclesiastical grace; before me the aisles of the little forest, cur- 
tained in a perpetual haze, stretched mistily away. I learned for 
myself and at first hand the origin of Gothic interiors. I became 


convinced that all ceilings should be painted azure, that all floors 
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should be earth-brown, and that for the solace of the human spirit 
there is nothing comparable to the springing curve of the pointed 
arch. 

Yet never, when I came back to the house in the gathering 
dusk, my finger still inserted in the little volume, never did I 
have to explain my doings. Mrs. Dukes did not seem to think 
there could be any other occupation quite so suitable for a young 
teacher’s leisure hours as reading under the trees. She would often 
waylay me, however, with a story, and often, as long as the weath- 
er was warm, I would find her on the back steps when I came in, 
Lora, twelve years old and a model of forthrightness, seated be- 
side her. 

“Tet’s try ‘Barb’ry Allen,’” Mrs. Dukes would suggest cun- 
ningly at my approach; whereupon Lora, producing her mouth- 
organ, would strike up an energetic accompaniment, and I would 
sink beside them to listen. The gloom would fade to darkness, 
and perhaps the moon would sail slowly above us, while Mrs. 
Dukes sang in a strangled, whooping mezzo-soprano the story of 
“Sir John Graeme o’ th’ North Countree” who “fell in love wi’ 
Barb’ry Allen.” 

She was mistress of an inexhaustible repertory, but of it all I 
can recall only the heartless Barb’ry and the refrain of a less cele- 
brated but more lugubrious ballad: 

“Fair, fair with golden hair,” 

Sang a poor mother while weeping. 
“Fair, fair with golden hair, 

And under the willow she’s sleeping.” 

Lora’s gifts ran more definitely toward the histronic. She 
loved to recite to slow music, if she could persuade anyone to play 
softly enough for her, Her favorite “piece” was the soliloquy 
of a bride deserted on her wedding night. Lora presented it with 
fervent gestures, slightly too robustious, it seemed to me, for the 
poor bride, who must have been, according to her own account of 
herself, feeble both of mind and body. Nevertheless, her mother 
and I enjoyed it, each after her own fashion, and invariably 
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acquiesced when Lora suggested that we might sit through an- 
other rendition of the “Bride’s Viggle.” 


I met my hostess’s husband for the first time late in the af- 
ternoon of my arrival. Somewhat disconsolate, I had wandered 
downstairs and was standing on the shallow porch, watching the 
lights of a little train crawling over the darkening prairie, when 
he came in the front gate and up to the steps. Stiff with dignity, 
he passed me, murmuring a scarcely distinguishable “G’devenin’.” 
A little later, having, I suppose, received a reassuring report of 
the sort of creature I was, he returned. 

“So, you’re the new schoolmarm,” I heard him say at my 
shoulder, and when I turned, there he was, smiling, this time, 
with an easy malevolence which was, as I soon learned, his cus- 
tomary approach to the world. He was a spare, dried-up little 
man who looked as if he had been painstakingly whittled out of 
a piece of old leather. His face was covered with a blackish stub- 
ble from which his eyes twinkled between reddened lids. His 
teeth were broken and discolored; he wore a pair of corduroy 
trousers tucked into boots, a faded blue shirt, and a brown waist- 
coat, open and swinging rakishly from his shoulders; and about 
him there clung an odor compounded of strong liquor and chew- 
ing-tobacco. 

“Wa-al,” he drawled, seating himself companionably on the 
top step beside me, “I guess you’ll learn them pore kids all about 
how the yearth is round and spins towards the east, hey?” 

“Of course,” I answered, bewildered. 

“Now tell me,” he said, leaning confidentially in my direction, 
“you believe all that yoreself? Why, it’s all plumb foolishness, 
as you c’n figger out f’r yoreself. Look!” He pointed dramati- 
cally toward the prairie. “You c’n see it’s flat. An’ as f’r turnin’ 
... Shucks! I never heard sech nonsense!” 

I preserved an uncertain silence, not trusting the sincerity of 
his intention. It might be that he was baiting me. He waited a 
moment, and then mused whimsically: “Although, there are some 
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things that might make you think . . . Now you take the water in 
the creeks, f’r instance. If you notice, you'll see that it al’lays 
washes up higher on the west banks, so it might . . . But, shucks!” 

Mr. Dukes was a conservative in despair over the headlong 
rush of progress. An aéroplane on its way from Dallas to Galves- 
ton crossed our heavens one fine October morning. It was a pio- 
neer flight. Mr. Dukes came home that night so indignant that 
he could scarcely be humorous. 

“The big goose!” he snorted. “If I’d a had my gun I’d a tuk 
a shot at it, shore! What’s a man want ter be flyin’ about like a 
duck or whatnot for, I’d like ter know? Yessir, if I’'d a had my 
gun I’d a shore tuk a shot at th’ fool!” 

He approved even less of oil wells. 

“Yessir,” he would remark sadly, “they dig holes in the yearth 
and take out all the oil and the gold and the coal and whatnot 
that th’ Lord put there ter hold th’ thing together, and the first 
thing we know, it’Il collapse, jest like a big blubbah. Jest like a 
big blubbah.” 

Sobriety produced in Mr. Dukes a stern and disagreeable mor- 
ality, but sufficiently mellowed by a sojourn at the establishment 
which Mrs. Dukes fondly called “the Glory-hole,” he became 
wise, humorous, and tolerant. An indiscreet glass too much, and 
he would lapse into a pensive and remorseful mood. 

“T should ’a’ been a preacher,” he would mourn gustily. “It’s 
what I was cut out fer. Why I’ve even wrote me some sermons. 
Yessir. One o’ these days I’m a-goin’ over ter th’ church an’ show 
these flimmy-flammy young sprigs that they send down here 
fr’m Houston a thing or two. Why, look-a-here!” And down 
would come the grimy tablet full of sermons. On one page was 
a complicated diagram, his favorite. “This here,” he would say, 
pointing to a long zig-zag beginning at the lower left-hand cor- 
ner and running diagonally across the page, “is the road to Heav- 
en. You git up it step by step, an’ you got ter be careful, or you'll 
slip. Satan lies in wait fer us at ever’ turn. This here’s where 
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you've fell back, three steps towards Perdition. An’ oncet you’ve 
fell back, you have the devil of a time gittin’ up again.” 


I had an admirer. The young man appeared in Gum Gully only 
at long intervals, and was neither dashing enough nor insinuating 
enough to be a menace, yet Mr. Dukes feared him. Indeed, he 
feared all swains a-courting. They were not out for any good pur- 
pose, Mr. Dukes plainly said, and girls, being by nature large- 
hearted and practically brainless, were as clay in their hands. This 
young man was a native of Oregon, wherefore Mr. Dukes in- 
variably referred to him, somewhat viciously, as “that blue- 
bellied Yankee.” One day there arrived from Houston a box of 
flowers. Mr. Dukes brought them up from the post-office and 
almost flung them at me. 

“Sendin’ you flowers, now, hey?” he inquired scornfully. 

I opened the box and took out a dozen pale pink carnations. 
They were neither more nor less delicate in color and spicy of 
fragrance than the usual florist’s carnations. But from the moment 
that the last bit of tissue paper was taken from them, Mr. Dukes, 
who had hovered in the offing intent upon ridicule, had remained 
curiously silent. While I arranged them in a glass vase full of 
water, he followed me about at a little distance, and when I 
turned to ask how he liked them, he was gazing at them, fascin- 
ated, with his eyes bugged out, as he would have expressed it. 

“‘Aren’t they pretty?” I asked airily, expecting derision. But he 
answered me with another question, put in a slow and wondering 
voice. 

“Ts them artificials?” he wanted to know. 


The Gustafsons had all been born in Sweden. There were four 
of them: the old man, the old woman, the handsome son, and the 
homely son; and they lived in the middle of Gum Gully. There 
was nothing between our house and the Gustafsons’ except the 
road, a ditch, and a fence. On the other side of the fence a narrow 
straggling path cut through the harsh grass of the field to the 
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red cotton-gin of the Gustafsons (noisy in its season), the red 
barn, and the red house. . 

To see Mrs. Gustafson it was necessary to go to the house. She 
appeared neither on the road, nor at the stores, nor in the church; 
but when you knocked at her door, she met you looking like a 
round, red, polished-up doll. As she had never learned to speak a 
word of English, she could only smile and nod and bow to show 
her eager pleasure in receiving you. Her taffy-colored hair was 
combed back from her forehead and skewered tightly on the top 
of her skull; and she had only two teeth. They were long like 
tusks, and though they were both in the front of her mouth, they 
did not meet. 

As soon as she had seated you she would get out a large bundle 
of pictures of scenes in Sweden and then sit smiling and nodding 
while you looked at them. 


Mr. John, the younger son, sometimes brought his little girl 
to school. Louise had large, dark-blue eyes, like her father’s, and 
rows of soft, light-brown curls. She was so pretty that his natural 
affection for her was touched with the unconcealed pride that the 
possession of a treasure, rare and unexpected, often brings. He 


would stand for a moment in the door of the schoolroom, finger- 
ing her soft curls and looking as though he hated to part with her, 
even for a few hours. 

“Ay tank she look like me, some, eh?” he would suggest, beam- 
ing. 

“Mr. Sharley,” the elder son, who would inherit the red barn, 
the gin, and the tall, narrow house, worked harder than any man 
in Gum Gully. He looked like a troll—a squat, wrinkled man 
with a flat grinning face. He was incessantly occupied, now with 
the gin, now with the haying, now with the rice farm they owned 
between Gum Gully and Elena. Mrs. Dukes often suggested that, 
for a fee, Mr. Sharley might take me to Houston in his car, the 
only automobile of which Gum Gully could boast in those days. 

“An’ you needn’t ter think Mr. Sharley don’t like th’ girls, 
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neither,” Mr. Dukes confided to me with his most malicious smile. 
“One chanst is all it ’ud take.” 

“Pore thing!” said Mrs. Dukes thoughtfully. 

On clear evenings, when the work was done, Mr. Sharley 
would sit on the front steps of his father’s house and play on his 
fiddle. 

The church stood on a corner of the Gustafson land, and if I 
am not mistaken, the building had been erected by the old Viking 
himself. He was tall and nobly formed, like John: an Odin, with 
reddish hair and a thick, reddish beard. Apparently he walked 
alone, wrapped in a cloud of kindly musings, one of the old gods 
come down for a time to Midgard. I do not recall speaking to 
him, or seeing him stop even for a neighborly chat with any of 
the inhabitants of our village, but I do remember with delight his 
Sunday morning prayer. 

Our service was a conglomerate of all the simplest rituals of 
the various Protestant churches. One Sunday a Presbyterian min- 
ister, one of the young sprigs so scornfully referred to by Mr. 
Dukes, would preach for us; the next Sunday we would have a 
Methodist; the next would bring a Baptist or a Campbellite. But 
always we would have Mr. Gustafson and his morning prayer. I 
suppose the young ministers were forewarned; at any rate, they 
invariably announced just after the collection that Mr. Gustafson 
would lead the congregation in prayer. Whereupon, Odin would 
rise, his eyes closed, his beautiful old head thrown back, and be- 
gin in the most remarkable voice I have ever heard to chant a 
petition, not one word of which was distinguishable to me. He 
spoke in English, I was told, but it was an English transformed 
by some alchemy into purest music, and engoldened by a resonant 
voice that soared, now triumphant, now pleading, now hushed in 
repentance, now ringing in belief, until the little building vibrated 
with its sonorous music. Most of us, I think, listened to the young 
ministers with patience, but we went to church to hear Mr. Gus- 
tafson pray. 


At about midnight they waked me. First their wild voices, then 
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the clatter of their horses’ hoofs, and the whole cavalcade stream- 
ing past, in rain or starlight, whooping, yelling, singing, gallop- 
ing. Even after they had been swallowed up by the black pine 
wood beyond which they lived, I could still hear the faint echoes 
of their barbaric procession, and would lie shivering until the 
stillness of the country descended upon the world once more, and 
there was nothing to be heard outside. I never had the temerity 
to rise and look at the wild horsemen galloping by, though I have 
a distinct impression of what they looked like. Mr. Dukes laughed 
at my fears and told me that they were only the Bohunks going 
home from the saloon; but to me they suggested Attila and his 
hordes. 

I had a dozen of their children in my schoolroom: Vlasta Vla, 
who looked like a violet, so dark and beautiful and quiet she was; 
a whole troop of Novatnys and Kovaks and Sedlaceks. And 
Fanny. 

Her name, she said with insistence, was Frances Nedbalek, but 
everyone called her Fanny. She was between twelve and fourteen, 
not pretty, and often a dreadful nuisance. She was so full of 
vitality and so careless of opportunities for learning, that if she 
had not decided from the first to be passionately devoted to 
“Mees Teacher,” as she called me, I should have had a great deal 
of trouble with her. As it was, she constituted herself my assist- 
ant and, unasked, solved many small problems of discipline and 
management for me. When she had nothing better to do, she 
covered the blackboards with English versions of fairy tales from 
“tat other contree.” They generally began: “There was once a 
great King...” All the pageantry of the medieval centuries rode 
across that blackboard, knights and ladies and truly regal mon- 
archs, deep forests, enchanted wells, witches, priests, woodcutters, 
princes in disguise, castles upon frowning crags, minstrels, kitchen 
wenches, gypsies, ogres, roaring torrents, battlements, lances, 
spears, casques, and armor of woven mail . . . they were all there, 
and more. I read the stories, sometimes, but to my undying regret 
I did not record them. At the close of day, Fanny would clean 
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the boards, and the Middle Ages with all their romantic panoply 
faded into the common light of Gum Gully once more. 

Toward spring she began to plan matrimony for me. Her 
methods did not include so coarse a device as the statement of her 
aim, but she very casually dangled the prize before me. That I 
did not swallow the bait at once, simply demonstrated to her the 
incredible stupidity of the Anglo-Saxon. 

One windy afternoon just before St. Valentine’s day, she in- 
vited me to go home with her for supper. I declined. She insisted. 
We repeated theme and counter-theme with variations till finally 
I said: “But, Fanny, how should I get home?” 

“Oh,” she replied with elaborate carelessness, “we'll bring 
you home, me and the Sedlacek children and Cousin Jodie.” 

It was the first time I had heard his name. I did not go, so I 
did not meet him that night, or ever, but Gum Gully in the 
springtime somehow revolves about the vague, and for a time 
terrifying figure of Cousin Jodie. Before I left I became panic- 
stricken for fear Fanny would actually produce him, force him 
upon me; for by that time I had learned the measure of her 
maturity. 

She was frequently in the schoolroom earlier than I, and dur- 
ing the half-hour or so before the bell she was accustomed to 
make herself useful with the dust-rag or to write her fairy stories 
on the board. But now I began to find the blackboards decorated 
with ornate hearts in colored chalk, wreathed with garlands of 
flowers and borders of intricate scroll and leaf, in the center of 
which would be written the hopeful legend: “Miss Teacher and 
Cousin Jodie.” 

“You may erase the board, Fanny,” I would say sternly, ignor- 
ing, however, the real crime, since I felt utterly helpless to deal 
with it. And the next morning they would be there again, in rows 
of flowery nightmares bearing Fanny’s cherished scheme for alli- 
ance. 

“My Cousin Jodie,” she would say confidingly, as she leaned 
upon my desk while I was straightening it at the end of the day— 
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“you know my Cousin Jodie, Mees Teacher? Well, t’ere ees no 
yong man so str-rong like he ees. You know what he do? T’e 
other day he became ver-r-y angr-r-y weeth t’at oldest boy of t’e 
Sedlaceks an’ he peecked heem up like you would a bag of r-rice, 
and went like t?is and walk over to t’ r-r-river to t’row heem een. 
Some other men stop heem, or he would have done eet.” 

And another time: 

“My Cousin Jodie, he’s been all over t’ees contree.” She said 
this with so much pride that I politely raised my eyebrows. 

“Really?” I said. 

“Qh, yess. All over. Everywhere.” 

“And how did he go, Fanny?” My question was an idle one, 
relating to means of conveyance, but Fanny misunderstood me. 

“He sold a bale of cotton, and took t’e money and went,” she 
said in an impressive half-whisper. 

I looked at her, not quite comprehending her emphasis, and she 
became fearful that in some way she might have shocked me. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, drawing herself up like Mrs. Grundy 
and looking at me in reproof for any suspicions I might have en- 
tertained, “eet wass hees father’s bale of cotton!” 


All during the latter part of February and the first week of 
March it poured rain. There were endless days of grey sky, sheets 
of water, and mud under foot; then for a few days afterward the 
sun shone brightly. One morning, on my way to school I discov- 
ered that the sun was coming to me greenly, through a delicate 
screen, and looking up, I saw that the cottonwoods and sweet- 
gums were covered with a fine green-golden mist. Everywhere I 
gazed there were young leaves unfolding; the whole world had a 
fresh, new look, and I felt a sort of ecstasy within myself without 
knowing why. 

One day about this time Fanny did not come to school. She was 
absent again the next day, and on the third, when she finally ap- 
peared, looking well and sprightly, I inquired with some stern- 
















































ness what her excuse might be. She shrugged her shoulders. 
“Were you sick?” I asked her. 
“No, Mees Teacher,” she answered at last. “No, I wass not 
seek. But I could not come.” 


“Why not?” 


“Because . . . because . . . Ah! Mees Teacher, eet wass so 
gr-r-een!” She was in earnest, and the effect of her words and 
her manner was indescribable. I understood in a flash of revela- 
tion things that I had not been aware of before, and I listened 
with fascination to Fanny’s story, told simply and, at first, quite 


soberly. 


“We went to t’e gr-e-een woods,” she said, “for a peek-a-neek. 
A gr-r-eat man-ny of us. We sing songs; we tell stories. We have 
beer-r. A beeg barrel of beer-r.” She gave me a sly glance. “And 
we got a leetle dr-r-unk, Mees Teacher. I got dr-r-unk, too. 
I wass ver-r-ee naughty.” For another moment she pretended re- 
pentance, and then she laughed aloud, regarding me with a teas- 
ing, knowing look through her laughter. “You would not like to 
know how naughty I wass, Mees Teacher.” And with that she 
ran away, nor could I get anything further from her that day. 

She left me feeling callow and inexperienced, for was I not 
young America in the presence of an ancient and incomprehensi- 
ble race? I knew, vaguely, that I might teach Fanny geography, 
but she would have turned up her nose at my attitudes toward 
civilized repressions. She read me expertly, gypsy that she was, 
and for what she found she offered me Cousin Jodie instead of 
Browning and solitude. 

She relinquished her matchmaking aspirations only after a 
prolonged struggle. During the last week of school she put her 
arm about my waist and inquired with soft insinuation, “Did you 
see me weeth t’at handsome yong man at t’e store las’ night?” 
Knowing what was coming, I confessed that I had missed another 
opportunity. “Well,” she replied, scarcely daunted, “that wass 


Cousin Jodie.” 


And so, I never saw him; but I heard him pass at midnight in 
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the throng of Fanny’s kinsmen and they were noisier, more terri- 
fying than ever, now that the spring had come, and in my young 
imagination I knew him: long curling locks flying from beneath 
a gleaming, pointed helmet, a lance brandished aloft, bare muscu- 
lar thighs, sandaled feet thrust into rude stirrups—the wild horse- 
man leaning wildly forward to urge his steed to greater and ever 
greater speed. 


Almost every late afternoon in the spring, the mist would creep 
in from the bay to lie in long bands across the earth. Sometimes it 
would cover the village so that the lights from the store and the 
Glory-hole and the saloon across the tracks, and the one lamp in 
the Gustafsons’ window, would beam faintly through the veiled 
twilight. 

After school Lora and I often walked out along the road to 
the south to gather wild violets that grew in profusion every- 
where—pale violets in the grey fog. Lora’s dark hair curled in 
the mist and her cheeks glowed with color. We would come home 
at dark, our hands full of the frail blooms. 


I am pleased that my final recollection of Gum Gully is graced 
with the figure of mine host. May had come and with it the close 
of school. On the morning of my departure Mr. Dukes appeared 
on the station platform at the very last moment. He came step- 
ping out from behind the baggage truck, as bleary and odorous as 
ever; and after we had wished each other well, he delivered him- 
self of a testimonial that I cherish. 

“Jl say this fur you,” he confided, giving me a grin unusually 
tainted with tobacco and malice, “you couldn’t ha’ been better 
behaved if you’d ha’ been my own daughter.” 
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A Drama of Mary Austin Holley’s 
First Visit to Texas 
In One Act 


By Joun Wiu1aM Rocers 


“And all the land lay waiting for her westward people.” 
—ARcHIBALD MacLeisu. 


“The prospects of a new country and the retrospect of the old, were, 
of course, the absorbing topics of our discourse, as they were the 
unfailing themes of conversation among all classes.” 

—Mrs. Hoi ey, in Letters From Texas. 


HISTORICAL NOTE. When one reads or sees @ historical 
play, the question always arises: How much is history and how 
much is the author's imagination? 

In writing the present drama, I have taken an incident which ts 
not a literal historical fact, but I have aimed at making it express 
a real historical truth. The character of Mary Austin Holley has 
been drawn as faithfully as possible from her actual personality 
as we have a rather full record of it today in her letters. Prac- 
tically every reference to her experiences in the play is based upon 
history, and many of the things she says here are her own words. 
She is interesting, because so far as historians have been able to 
discover she is the only woman who as an individual had a part 
in shaping the destiny of early Texas. She wrote to stir men to 
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stake their lives and fortunes upon a new land. Her letters were 
widely read in their day, and they have a vivid quality of direct 
observation which makes them perpetually fascinating. 

Recently nearly a hundred of her private letters to her family 
and to friends have been rediscovered and used as the basis of a 
biographical sketch by Mattie Austin Hatcher. This sketch, to- 
gether with a reprint of her early Letters From Texas, published 
in 1833, has been made available by the Southwest Press of 
Dallas in a single volume called Letters of An Early American 
Traveller, Mary Austin Holley, dy Mattie Austin Hatcher. It is 
upon the historical facts presented in this book that the present 
play is chiefly based, and this volume is commended to the atten- 
tion of anyone desiring to produce the play with its full historical 
flavor. 

J. W.R. 

CHARACTERS, in the order of their appearance: 

SaLLy Byron, who is eighteen 

SaRAH Byrp, Sally’s mother 

Aaron Byrp, Sally’s elder brother 

MicajyauH Byrp, father of Sally and Aaron 

Mrs. Mary Austin Hoittey 

Dick WEsTALL 

Rawts KINCHELOE 
SCENE. The main room of the two-room Byrd log cabin in the 
“Kincheloe Neighborhood” of Stephen Austin’s colony. 
TIME. December, 1831. 
THE SETTING. The cabin is neat but extremely primitive, and 


sts inhabitants are obviously living in a crude, makeshift fashion. 


Here and there, however, are a few almost startlingly incongru- 
ous objects—like a fine china tea-pot and the beautiful portrait of 
a girl in a handsome gold frame. 


Just before the curtain rises, the faint strains of @ guitar are 
heard off-stage, and a young man’s voice singing “Come to the 
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Bower,” or some other sentimental song popular in the United 
States in the 1820s. . 

At the rise of the curtain, Saty Byrp is discovered alone, sit- 
ting on a stool, trying to sew up a split satin slipper. She looks 
thoroughly unhappy and the music is painful to her. After one or 
two anguished glances in the direction of the door, she can stand 
it no longer. 

SALLY, rising and crossing right to door, calling. Brother! .. . 
Aaron! Please don’t play that. To herself, as she sits again. I can’t 
stand it. 

The music stops, but Satty does not seem any happier. She 
takes @ stitch or two, then lets her eyes wander unhappily over the 
room, finally coming to rest on the portrait. She looks up at it as 
though she were seeking some counsel that is not forthcoming. 
The music starts again, a different tune and without the voice. 
She begins to sew once more—and pricks her finger. This, with 
her misery, is too much. With a sharp cry of pain, she jumps up, 
sticking the injured finger into her mouth. She seems on the point 
of breaking into hysterical weeping when Saran, alarmed by the 
cry, rushes in from the other room. 

SaraH. What’s the matter, Sally? 

SALLY, getting control of herself. 1 stuck my finger. 

AARON, entering right from the outside door. He carries the 
guitar. What’s the matter, Ma? 

Say, @ little ashamed of her display. Ym sorry; I stuck my 
finger. She sits on the stool again. 

Aaron, good-naturedly, but teasing. | thought it was Injuns— 
shore ’nough. He lays down the guitar and Sa..y shows the slip- 
per to her mother. 

Satiy. Ma, look at this split—clean across! And I can’t make 
it look like anything. Mrs. Byrp sits in the chair beside SALLY 
and examines the slipper. 1 begged you and Pa to let me get 
another pair before we left home. 

Aaron, sitting down. You haven’t got much cause to be bother- 
in’ about satin slippers in Texas. 
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Sauy looks sharply at him with a note of resentment. She tries 
to control it, but is not able to do so completely. More’s the pity. 

SaraH. Well, you won’t be needing ’em for a spell, anyway. 

Satiy. But I will. If Pa gets back before sundown, Aaron is 
going to ride me over to the Kincheloes’. 

SaraH. What for? 

Aaron. Colonel Austin’s cousin is going to be there. 

SaraH. Colonel Austin’s cousin—what cousin? 

Aaron, rising. Rawls was telling me this morning. 

Satty. It’s that Mrs. Holley. You know, she came to the col- 
ony last fall on the Spica. 

SaraH. What’s she doing at the Kincheloes’? 

Sauty. She’s been visiting around a lot—to see things. 

Aaron. Rawls said she’s figurin’ on writing a book—about 
Texas. 

Sarau, incredulous. A book—about Texas? 

Aaron. She wants to tell folks back in the United States what 
Texas is like—so more of ’em will come out here to settle. 

SaraH. If she tells °em—they won’t come. 

AARON, sitting again. I don’t know. 

SARAH, rising and crossing to left. More’n likely it’s just an- 
other one of Rawls’s big tales—just to get you two over there. 

Aaron. Mrs. Holley knew some of Mrs. Kincheloe’s people 
back in Kentucky somewhere. She’s getting one of those Westall 
boys from Brazoria way to ride her over. 

SALLY, rising and looking down at her heavy shoes, her face 
clouding. And what am I going to do? These are all I’ve got to 
wear, and I don’t want her to think we’re backwoods folks. 

SaraH. Listen to me, Sally Byrd. We haven’t had a pound of 
flour in this house in five weeks—and you a-worryin’ over satin 
slippers. If your pa don’t find somebody who wants to trade 
something for those peas, I don’t know when we'll ever see any. 

SALLY, sitting center. 1 don’t want to ever look another black- 
eyed pea in the face. 

Aaron. Oh, we haven’t eaten so badly—yet. There’s plenty of 
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wild ducks, and as long as Pa can get his hands on a fish-pole— 
He rises. Rawls was telling me about a family up country—up 
in Edwards Grant, last year. The Injuns raided just at Thanks- 
giving. They stole all the corn and set the house on fire. Before 
the folks could get it out, all the powder they had was burned 
up. They didn’t have anything to eat to speak of, until clean 
June—when the new planting began to come in. 

SALLY, the same note of bitterness in her voice. Think of some- 
thing gloomy to keep us cheerful, can’t you? 

Aaron. There aren’t any Injuns around here. It’s been three 
years since this end of the colony has had any Injun troubles. 
Around here, it’s too civilized for ’em. 

SALLY, rising, outrage in her voice. Civilized! What do you 
call civilized—a log cabin with two rooms—cooking out of doors 
winter and summer—a couple of families two miles away and 
then wilderness for ten— 

Aaron, perplexed by Satiy’s outburst, but patiently. More 
folks comin’ all the time. Didn’t Colonel Austin say he looked 
for two hundred more families to reach the colony before July? 
Why, in ten years— 

Say, snatching the words from him. In ten years— Then 
voftly to herself as she sits. 1 may be dead in ten years. 

Aaron, looking hard at her. What’s the matter with you, Sally? 
The voice of Micayau Byrp is heard outside the cabin calling; 
“Hello.” 

SARAH, moving quickly toward the door—expectant. There’s 
your pa back. Through the door. You got back all right, Micajah? 
Micajau enters. She tries to read the news in his manner, 
which is tired and discouraged. You—you couldn’t find anybody 
that wanted them? =s_ « 

Micajan, taking off his hat. Only had one offer to trade. A 
fellow that’s just got here from Missouri wanted to swap me a 
book of Burke’s orations for a sack. But I reckoned we didn’t 
have any more use for Burke’s orations out here, than we did for 
the peas. 
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SALLY, rising. So you brought ’em all back? 

Micayan. Every last skin full. 

Satty. And we’ll have to go on eating peas until—until we 
turn into a black-eyed pea. She sits. 

SarAH. What’s the news at Brazoria? 

Micajau, sitting. The Spica’s in again from New Orleans— 
had a good trip. Less than three days after she untied from the 
levee, she was sailing into Galveston Bay—and she made the 
thirty miles up the river in just under eighteen hours. 

Aaron, whistling, trying not to show his eagerness. Any mail, 
Pa? Any letters? 

Micajyan. Not a thing. Aaron’s face falls. He tries to hide 
his disappointment, but Sarau and Sary note it and look at 
each other. 

SARAH, sitting. Any news—any news of—home? 

Micayan. A fellow from Cincinnati came on the Spica. 1 was 
talking to him, but he didn’t have any news from Virginia. He 
said President Jackson and the crowd at Washington are still 
talking about doing something for the folks heading out Texas 
way—and letting it run to talk. 

Aaron. Pa, did you unhitch the wagon? 

Micayan. I’m going to—after I’ve rested a spell. 

Aaron, rising. Pll do it. 

SALLy, wistfully. When is the Spica sailing back to New Or- 
leans, Pa? 

Micayaun. Next week, she aims to. 

Aaron, sitting. Mrs. Holley, that’s over at the Kincheloes’-— 
she’s going back with her. 

SALLy, after a thoughtful pause. And in less than a week, Mrs. 
Holley will be walking down Royal Street . . . There’ll be shops 
where she can buy satin slippers—dozens of them. 

Micayau. What’s that? 

Say. She’ll be in God’s country. 

Micayan. Yeah, God’s country. 
Saran, @ bit acidly. Last May, Sally, when you were after me 
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and Pa so hard to pull up stakes and leave home—this was goin’ 
to be God’s country. . 

Aaron, after an uncomfortable pause. It’s not so bad. 

Saran. It’s not so good, either. 

SALLY, trying to hold in, but unable to restrain herself. It’s ter- 
rible! 

Aaron, surprised and pained. Sally! 

Satty, gradually beginning to cry, as she talks. Vm sorry, 
Aaron. I wanted to come because you wanted me to come—and 
back in Virginia, anything seemed better than being just poor 
relations, and run-down-at-the-heel gentle-folks. But it’s not, 
and I can’t pretend any longer. This is just a wilderness. AARON 
starts to reply, but she stops him. And there’s no use trying to say 
it’s anything else. First it was heat and flies and mosquitoes—and 
then flies and mosquitoes and heat—and dust. And now it’s cold 
... We nearly killed ourselves trying to get this built, and what 
is it? 

Aaron. It hasn’t been so cold much of the time—and, anyway, 
we’ve got as good a start as most folks—the first six months they 
come out here. Haven’t we, Pa? 

Micayan. Don’t turn to me. You know I never thought a heap 
of leaving home. Looking at Saran. If it hadn’t been for your 
ma— 

SaraH. Now Micajah Byrd. Don’t go blaming me for your 
mistakes. 


Aaron, rising. Well, ?'m glad we came. I’m still glad we 
came. You don’t really feel that way, Sally? 

Satty. I don’t know how I feel. Starting to cry again. 1 just 
know I’m homesick. I’ve tried to be brave for your sake, Aaron. 
Not to let you, or anybody else see. You don’t know how I’ve 
tried. 


Aaron. You’ve showed pluck, all right. 

Sat.y. But I’m through trying, and I don’t care who knows 
it—I want to be back in Virginia . . . It’s Christmas time—last 
Christmas we were there. We thought we were poor and bad off. 
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But we had a house that wasn’t a log cabin full of cracks. We had 
flour and white bread and tallow candles—and I’d never heard 
of peas. She pauses to sob. We had plum pudding for Christmas 


dinner—and Christmas night, we went to a party at Lucy Kem- 
ble’s. There was dancing. I wore these very satin slippers. There 
is @ pause, as though the spirit of each one were back in Virginia. 
Then as she talks, her face begins to glow. She relives the scene. 
Lucy had on her new red dress—that only just came the day 
before from Philadelphia. She was so terrified it wouldn’t get 
there, she cried that morning . . . She’d stuck a piece of holly in 
her hair... Ma, you and Pa were there, too. Don’t you remem- 
ber, you came over to watch the dancing. You ate supper with 
Judge and Mrs. Randolph and the Widow Allcorn . . . That 
supper! She closes her eyes and Micajau takes out his handker- 
chief and begins to wipe his eyes as she talks. 1 can see the table— 
roast turkey, currant jelly, mince pie—five kinds of cake and 
white bread—all you could eat— 

Aaron. Shucks, Sally. 

Satty, directly to Aaron. That was the night Daniel Glass 
got so mad, looking everywhere for Lucy to have his dance. He 
couldn’t find her because she’d put on your overcoat and slipped 
outside with you. When you two came back, you said you’d been 
out looking at the new moon, to make a wish. It was the night 
you and Lucy got engaged. Abruptly shattering the mood she has 
built up. And you haven’t had a letter from her in over two 
months. Do you think she’s going to wait for you? 

Aaron, softly. She said she would. 

SALLY, with rising hysteria. Well, she won’t! Who can blame 
her? Daniel Glass will get her—that’s what’ll happen. 

Aaron, doggedly. Lucy’ll wait. 

Satiy. And what about me? 

Aaron. You? Slowly understanding. There’s no lack of will- 
ing men in Texas. You'll get a husband. 

Satty. Yes, some backwoods lout like—like Rawls Kincheloe 
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—I’d be ashamed of. I’d be ashamed to show him in Virginia. 
That old woman was right! 


Aaron. What old woman? 

Satty. The one that said Texas might be heaven for men and 
dogs, but it was hell on women and children. 

SarAH. Sally! 

Sauxy. I wish I’d never heard of Texas! Rising and appealing 
to Micayau. Pa—before it’s too late—let’s go back. Ma! ... 
Aaron! 

Aaron. Give up now—dquit? 

Sat.y. What are we quitting? 

Aaron. You'd go back to Virginia now? 

Satty. Why not—if we don’t like it? There’s no shame in 
changing your mind. Looking from one to the other, now ob- 
sessed with one idea. We needn’t go to—home. But somewhere 
—somewhere it isn’t a wilderness. 

SaRAH, rising. I'd go in fifteen minutes. Pd walk right through 
that door. 

Aaron. And what would we be going back to? 

Sat.y. What are we staying for? 

Aaron. You really feel that way, Sally? 

Say. I do, Aaron, I do. SARAH crosses to look out at the door. 

Aaron. Sister, I counted on you. I’d never have pulled up Ma 
and Pa—if you— 

Satty. Oh, Aaron, I know I said I’d come. Taking center of 
stage. 1 thought we ought to come. I thought I saw something 
we were coming for. Brushing her forehead as though waking 
from a dream. But I dop’t see it any more. I don’t see anything 
but a wilderness and loneliness. If I marry, there’ll just be more 
of it—cruel years of work when I get worn out and ugly. When 
I—and you—you, too, Aaron. You'll lose all the things that 
give grace and charm to living. Why, look at Colonel Austin. He 
comes from a fine family, he had education, and he’s not even 
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old, but just look at him—you’d take him for just another back- 
woodsman. She sits, center. 

Aaron. Not when you talk with him. There’s something—you 
said yourself— He sits. 

Satiy. Oh, I know—but he’s different. He’s something like a 
prophet leading people. But why should we throw away our life 
just when it’s beginning? 

Aaron. It’s Christmas time. You’re homesick. 

Satty. No, Aaron. I’ve felt this way for weeks. I’ve tried to 
hide it—that’s all. Only now I know it’s no use . . . Pa! Ma! 
Let’s go home! 

SarAH, looking accusingly at Micayau. I made up my mind 
about Texas the first week we got here. 

Micajan, looking back at her. Well, the fishin’s pretty good, 
but it won’t be any cross to me to see the last of Texas. I might 


have said something about leaving before myself—only what are 
we going to leave on? I ’spec’ lots of folks are settin’ in Texas 
right this minute—just because they can’t figure out a way to 
get back where they come from. 


SALLY, rising and going to Micayan. There is a new light in 
her eyes. We got here—and we can get away... Aaron! 

Aaron. You’ve done something to me, Sally—something I 
wish you hadn’t. 

Saty. I brought out the truth—the truth that both of us were 
hiding. 

Aaron, slowly. I’m not so sure. 

Saran. Well, she spoke a powerful lot I’ve been thinking these 
months. She sits. I knew it wouldn’t do any good to be airing it. 
But if you can’t make a horse drink—you can wait till he’s thirsty. 

Aaron. I’m not sure. The voice of Rawts KINCHELOE is heard 
outside the house hallooing: “Hey, Aaron—anybody home?” 

SARAH, rising, startled. Who’s that? The voice is heard agaim: 
“Hey, Aaron.” 

Aaron, going to door and calling out cordially. Hello your- 
self, Rawls. Light and come in. He goes out to meet the visitors. 
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SaRAH, SALLY and MicajauH peer with intense curiosity through 
the door. 

SaraH. Who’s on that horse behind Rawls? 

Satiy, hardly believing her eyes. Why, it’s Mrs. Holley— 
sure enough—it must be! 

SarAH. That’s not any of the Kincheloes with °em. Who’s on 
that other horse, Micajah? 

Micayjan. I can’t make him out. 

Saxy. I’ll bet it’s that cousin of Mrs. Holley that was going 
to ride with her. 

SARAH, bursting out. Look at that bonnet she’s a-wearing, 
Sally. Just look at it. 

Satiy. Yes, Ma’am. Urging her parents out. Ma, you and Pa 
go meet them! She starts back into the room. 

Micayau. Where’re you going? 

Sauy. Dll be here in a minute. As SaraH and Micayjau start 
out. Close the door, Pa. It’s cold. Exit Saran and Micayan. 
SALLY stands a moment deciding what she wants—then quickly 
gathers wp some clothes from various places. Meantime one hears 
confused voices drawing nearer the door, and Sau.y darts into 
the other room. The voices are too confused for the audience to 
make out anything, but if they could, they would hear something 
like this: 

Micayan. How do you do? 

Mrs. Ho ttey. I’m certainly glad to meet you, sir. And this is 
my young cousin, Richard Westall. 

Aaron. Come along in to the SarauH. Well, now I think it 
fire. You must be chilly after—| was right friendly of you to 

Rawts. Them clouds banked | ride over like this. We just 
up in the West looks like we’ll| heard you were over at the 
be having a Norther. Kincheloes’. 





Saran, opening the door and leading the way in. Come right 
in, Mrs. Holley. Sit down. Enter Mrs. Horttrey and Dick 
Westa.., followed by Aaron, who stands in the door waiting 
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for Rawts to come in. Mrs. Hou.ey stands center. Sit down, 
Mr. Westall. As Rawts enters. Come in, Rawls. 

Mrs. Ho.tey, looking about. Why, you’ve gotten splendidly 
settled. And Rawls tells me you only got here last July. 

Aaron. Yes, Ma’am. 

Mrs. Ho. ey, sitting center. It’s wonderful what our people 
—Americans—do when they set their will. 

Rawtis. Mrs. Byrd—where’s Sally, Mrs. Byrd? 

Saran, calling. Sally! 

SALLY, in the next room. 111 be out in a minute. 

Rawts. I’ll bet she seen us coming and is in there getting all 
prettied up. Sally do beat all the gals. All laugh. Saran sits on 
stool and Dicx also sits. 

Mrs. Ho.ttey. Mrs. Byrd, I made Rawls bring me over in- 
formally like this, when I found you were so near. I want to see 
as much of Texas and Texans as I can before I go back to Louisi- 
ana. 

Rawtis. Dadgum if she ain’t the outseeingest woman that ever 
crossed my tracks. She’s got to see everything. 

Mrs. Ho.tey, laughing good-naturedly. Well, there’s method 
in my madness. I want to tell people all I can about Texas. 

Saran, incredulous. Was Rawls telling the truth when he said 
you are aiming to write a book—about Texas? 

Mrs. Houtey. I’ve been working at one. The whole United 
States is eager for news about you—and England, too. 

Aaron. England! 

Mrs. Hotrey. Haven’t you heard? The London Geographic 
Society has just written over to the colony asking a lot of ques- 
tions that would be helpful for English settlers coming here to 
know. 


Dick. Cousin Mary is going to answer them for the Empresa- 
rio. 


Mrs. Hottey. I told my cousin, Colonel Austin, yesterday 
that the only reason Texas wasn’t already overflowing was that 
people didn’t know about it. 
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SaraH. Well, Ill be able to tell plenty—when I get back to 
Virginia. 

Dick, pleasantly to Aaron. You people certainly picked out a 
nice spot for yourselves. All the way over, Cousin Mary was say- 
ing she hadn’t seen a pleasanter stretch of land since she got here. 

Mrs. Hottey. And I haven't. 

Aaron. It seemed pleasant to us—when we took it. 

Mrs. Howey, with a gracious smile, as she looks around to 
take things in. And your home is—She rises to study the por- 
trait. What a beautiful portrait. Dick rises, and Saran also. 

SaraH. That’s Aaron’s grandma when she was a girl. 

Aaron. We think it looks like my sister. 

SaRAH, regarding the picture. I don’t reckon she allowed she’d 
ever be hanging in a log cabin—in a Texas wilderness. 

Mrs. Ho.tey, studying the face. But I’m sure she would have 


liked the idea. Look at the spirit behind those eyes. She’s lovely— 
why, she lends the whole room something. Looking back at the 
portrait. 


“And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in—” 


As Mrs. Hottey finishes the third line of the quotation, SALLY 
enters in a different dress and stands for @ moment by the por- 
trait. RAWLs rises and makes a move to greet her. Mrs. Hotiey 
breaks off and greets her. 

Rawt.s, shaking her hand. Howdy, Sally. 

SarAH. This is my daughter, Sally. Mrs. Hotiey warmly 
holds out her hand and smiles at SALLY. 

Mrs. Hottey. I’m so glad to know you. Rawls has been tell- 
ing us about you. And this is my young cousin, Richard Westall. 
Pause while she sits down. You ought to know each other—Dick 
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lives on the other side of Brazoria. Saran sits. Dick and SaLtiy 
appraise one another favorably. 

Satty, to Dick. I’ve heard about you all. You’re from Con- 
necticut, aren’t you? 

Dick, sits. Yes. 

Sat.y. We’re Virginians. 

Mrs. Hottey. Now you’re both—Texans. 

SaLty, @ shade of doubt in her voice. Well— 

Aaron. My sister still thinks of Virginia. 

Mrs. Ho tev. It’s natural for her to think of home. 

Dick. Where do you call home, Cousin Mary? Youve lived 
so many places. 

SaL.y. You’re from Louisiana, aren’t you? 

Mrs. Ho ttey. I live there now—on a plantation above New 
Orleans with some dear friends. I grew up in Connecticut—not 
far from Dick’s home, but I’ve lived in Boston and Kentucky. 
When I was a bride still living in Connecticut, a little boy came 
up from the South to go to school at Bacon Academy in Colches- 
ter. I think he was lonely, for he came to visit me and I fed him 
spice cake. We grew to be warm friends in those days... I 
never dreamed the puny boy trying not to spill crumbs in my 
little parlor would one day have a daring career founding an 
empire. But he has—for that boy was Colonel Austin. 

SaLty. Really! 

Mrs. Hotrey. And we met again here in Texas this month— 
after twenty-five years. 

Dick. They had a grand reunion. 

Mrs. Ho tev. I can tell you, I’m proud of him. 

Aaron. He’s going to Saltillo to the legislature pretty soon, 
isn’t he? 

Mrs. Hottey. Yes—and I’m sailing back with the Spica. A 
queer destiny seems to keep me ever on the wing. 

SaLity. When does she sail? 

Mrs. Hottey. The Captain says it must be Christmas Day. 
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Sa.ty, wistfully. Before New Year’s, you’ll be back in the 
United States. 

Mrs. Ho ttey. If the god of the ocean is kind. 

Satty. How I envy you! 

Mrs. Hotiey. My dear—rather I envy you— 

SALLY, with surprise, under her breath. Envy me! 

Mrs. Hottey. I’ve been eyeing that guitar ever since I came 
in. There’s a musician here and, my dear, I’ll wager it’s you. 

SaLLy. It’s my brother, Aaron. 

Mrs. Hottey. Good! I love a man who can play. 

Aaron. I only chord a little. 

Mrs. Hottey. My brother Charles could play the harmonica 
—his playing was sweeter, I think, than any music I almost ever 
heard. When I used to hear him play, I could believe with 
Moore, that some angel had left her sphere to produce such 
heavenly sounds. What a joy you’ve brought with you into a 
new land. 

Dick. Cousin Mary is a musician. She writes music, too. 

SALLY, astonished. Writes it! 

Dick. She wrote a song about the Brazos, when she sailed up 
it last fall. 

Mrs. Hot ey. Really, Dick, you’re talking out of school. 

Satty. What’s it called? 

Mrs. Hot ey. I just called it “A Brazos Boat Song.” 

Saran. Well, I declare. 

SALLY. Sing it, won’t you? 

Aaron, getting the guitar. Yes, please do. 


Mrs. Ho tev. It was so beautiful, coming up the river—now 
with woodland, now with prairie—the glossy boughs of the trees 
hanging over the river’s brink and the rich grass of the plain 
extending as far as eye could reach. We were all enchanted. One 
and all on the boat were so excited by our prospects, that we sat 
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up half the night admiring the fair moon and bright stars. Before 
I could go to sleep, the song had come to me. 

Aaron, handing her the guitar. Sing it, won’t you, Mrs. Hol- 
ley? 

Mrs. Ho.tey. You'd like to hear it? 

Saran. If you’ve a mind to, we’d love to hear it. 

Satiy. Yes. Yes. Mrs. Hotvey looks from Sarry to Dick, 
her eyes twinkling.* 

Mrs. Hottey. Then I suggest Dick sings it—I taught it to 
him. He has an uncommon sweet voice, I think. She offers Dick 
the guitar, smiling. 

Dick. But I can’t play the guitar very well. 

Raw is. Let Aaron—Aaron can chord as pert as anyone. 

Aaron, taking back the guitar. Well, Dll try. He strikes a 
few chords and Dick sings the song. 


BRAZOS BOAT SONG 


Ooh—I’ve sailed me east, I’ve sailed me west, 
I’ve floated down Miss’ippi’s breast; 

On waters sweet, I’ve found my ease— 

I’ve sailed through restless, salty seas. 


REFRAIN: Watch the waves—dance in the sun. 
Watch the waves—dance in the sun. 


But one dear stream will call me ever, 
A fair meand’ring Texas river; 

By those who first beside her trod, 

In tribute named “the Arms of God.” 


Watch the waves, etc. 





*In production, if it is more practicable for the actress playing Mrs. Holley to sing, she 
may do so, omitting the speeches before the song. Similarly, the dialogue can be arranged 
to have the guitar accompaniment fall to anyone in the cast who can play it. 
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So green her banks with tender grasses, 
So proud the forests where she passes; 
So rich in nature’s gentlest smile— 
I’d leave my boat and stay a while. 


Watch the waves, etc. 
I’ve whistled a wind from many a quarter, 
To carry my sail o’er distant water, 
But never wind do I hold dearer, 


Than breeze that blows the Brazos nearer. 


Watch the waves, etc. 


I*vejsailed me East, I'’vejsailed me West, I floated down Miss‘- 


ippi’s breast; onj| waters sweet, I*ve | found my ease--- I've 


sailed through restless, | salty seas. || Watch the | waves dance in the/ sun. 





Applause. Dick sits; AARON puts up the guitar. 


Rawts. He shore is a humming bird, ain’t he, Miss Sally? 


Aaron. I think that’s beautiful, Mrs. Holley. 


Saran. I never thought of nothing like that, when I was sail- 


ing up the Brazos. 
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Mrs. Ho.tiey. Why, Mrs. Byrd, I think the whole course of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi have nothing to compare with the 
Brazos for quiet beauty. 

Rawts. She’s a pretty good river for fishing. But go on—do 
you know, right over yonder in our bottom, you can catch pret- 
tier fish and more of ’em any day. 

SarAH. Pshaw, your pa ought to have been in here to hear 
Mrs. Holley’s song. 

Rawtis snaps his fingers in sudden remembrance, and begins 
feeling in his pocket. 

SALLY, to Rawts. What’s the matter? 

Rawts. I forgot to give your pa the fishhook I made for him. 
He draws it out. 

Aaron. He was asking this morning if you gave it to me. 

Rawtis. Where is he? 

Aaron. Taking out the horses, I reckon. 

Saran. He just got back from the settlement a little spell ago. 

Raw1is, moving toward the door. Pll show him a fishhook 
that?ll ketch fish. Turning back at the door. And, hey, Dick! 
Don’t you make eyes at my gal while I’m gone. He goes out. 

SaRAH, in good-humored disgust, as he goes out. Rawls Kin- 
cheloe—you’re a sight. 

Aaron. Don’t pay any mind to Rawls—cause if you do— 

Dick, laughing. Oh, I understand him all right. 

Satiy, who has been intensely occupied with Mrs. Ho.trey. 
Mrs. Holley? 

Mrs. Hottey. Yes? 

Satty. Why did you say you envied me, just now? Did you 
mean it? 

Mrs. Hottey. Of course I mean it. Here I’ve got to go to 
Louisiana and maybe itll be several years before I can possibly 
come back to Texas. 

Aaron. You’re envying Sally, because she’ll have the chance— 
to stay? 
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Satty. But ’m—we’ve just— 

Aaron, breaking in, to Mrs. Hottey. You would stay? 

Mrs. Ho tev. I’ve asked Colonel Austin for a grant of land. 
He picked out a place for me at Peach Point—overlooking the 
river. At night, I dream about it. 

SaraH. Texas may be pleasant enough in dreams, Mrs. Holley. 
But did you ever live in a wilderness for six months? 

Mrs. Ho.tey, good-naturedly. Mrs. Byrd, you’re a very prac- 
tical woman. 

Saran. When you haven’t had a cup of flour in the house for 
six weeks—and no prospects of getting any—you just naturally 
turn practical. 

Mrs. Ho. ey. I’ve seen enough of Texas to know what you 
mean. But I’m a practical woman myself—and I’ve seen enough 
of life to know what mere incidents such things can be. 

Sa.ty. Is living so it’s a struggle to keep alive—an incident? 

Mrs. Ho ttey. It can be. They stare at her. You look sur- 
prised. My dear, it has been—more often than not for the men 
and women who have been most alive . . . Because being truly 
alive means being driven forward by some idea that takes hold of 
you and won’t let go. Some idea like you have here to create a 
home, to make a fair garden in a wilderness—some idea like 
Colonel Austin and Texas. You’re willing to die for it, but the 
only way you can realize your idea is by staying alive. And if 
you do stay alive—no matter what your struggle has been, after 
it’s over that’s only a memory, while right in front of you is still 
the idea—more exciting, more wonderful than ever . . . Forgive 
me, I didn’t mean to preach a little sermon. Dick, why didn’t 
you stop me? 

Dick. I was listening, Cousin Mary. 

Aaron. You mean Texas is that sort of an idea? 

Mrs. Ho.tey. Texas is just that sort of an idea. To Satty. 
Do you know why I envy you? Because every now and then in 
the history of mankind—not often, just once in centuries—a few 
people have the chance to create a fine new world in a fair new 
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land. Colonel Austin has seen a vision of that world—he’s given 
it to you. Can you blame me for feeling proud of my cousin, or 
thinking you fortunate? 

SarAH. You’ve got a way of putting things, Mrs. Holley. 

Dick. I see what you mean, Cousin Mary. 

Aaron. You see what she means, don’t you, Sally? 

SALLY, pausing uncertainly, looking from Aaron to Dick— 
both of whom have caught a quality of exaltation from Mrs. 
Ho tey. I’m not sure. Then looking at Dick and breaking into @ 
smile. Maybe it’s something men can see quicker than girls. But I 
don’t mind trying. 

Dick, rising and crossing toward Satiy. Say, Miss Sally. By 
the way—we’re going to have a party at our house Christmas 
night. Could you and your brother ride over for it? 

SALLY, rising in her delight. Why—could we, Aaron? 

Dick. It’s not far, really. We could take care of you some- 
where that night. We’ve just built a new room onto our house, 
and a lot of the girls will be staying. To Aaron. The boys are 
going to sleep out under the horse shed. I don’t think there’ll be 
much sleeping—we’ve already got three first-rate fiddlers prom- 
ised to come—not counting old Daddy Weasel. 

Saty. Oh, I haven’t been to a party since we’ve been in Texas. 
Crossing to her mother. We can go, can’t we, Ma? 

SaRAH. You'll have to ask your pa. 

Satty. Ask Pa—oh, then we can go! She beams at Dick, who 
beams back at her. 

Mrs. Ho.tey, rising. And now we must be starting back, 
Dick. 

Satiy. Oh, don’t go. 

SaRAH, rising. I wish you wouldn’t—you don’t know how good 
it is to have a sight of company. 

Mrs. Ho .tey. I’d love to stay longer, only we promised Mrs. 
Kincheloe we’d be back before dark without fail. I promised I’d 
have Rawls there. Dick, see if you can find out what’s become of 
Rawls. 
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Dick, moving toward the door. Certainly, Cousin Mary. 

SaLLy, to Dick. I’ll bet he’s out talking fish to Pa. Ill go with 
you. They go out together. 

Saran. I declare. Here you are ready to go, and Micajah hasn’t 
even got in to see you yet. Starting toward the door. Lemme go 
call him. You'll excuse me just a minute, Mrs. Holley. Exit, 
calling Micajan. 

Mrs. Hovey, turning to AARON, with whom she is alone. ?m 
glad to have seen you, Mr. Byrd. You don’t know how glad. My 
cousin, Colonel Austin, has still got a difficult job ahead of him. 
He’s already undermined his health with his labors. You don’t 
know what fresh courage it gives me for Texas, every time I 
meet a man of your—your spirit. 

Aaron. I wouldn’t say too much about my spirit—today. I 
reckon you happened along at just the right time. But you know, 
Mrs. Holley, talking about an idea taking hold of you—it begins 
to look to me like an idea that really gets into you, must take hold 
of you—well, in two parts, I guess you could say. 

Mrs. Hottey. In two parts? 

Aaron. Now you take us—my sister Sally and me. We got the 
Texas bee back in Virginia so you couldn’t hold us. We were 
bound for the Promised Land—and that was all. And then we 
got here—and the things we’d been picturing to ourselves weren’t 
just here, somehow. And other things we hadn’t counted on be- 
gan to happen, and—well—there’s no use telling you, but some- 
how the pictures we’d seen—we’d been following—got blotted 
out and lost. And now—all of a sudden, there’s the idea of ‘Texas 
right in front of me again. Different, mighty different, and not 
quite so rosy, but somehow bigger and more exciting than it ever 
was. : 

Mrs. Hottey. I know—I see what you mean about an idea 
coming in two parts. And I think you’re right. It happened to my 
husband, the late Dr. Holley, when he went out to Kentucky to 
be president of Transylvania, and I thizk it must be always hap- 
pening . . . I see. You start out to a vision that’s fair and beau- 
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tiful. You start out for it down a shining road—and pretty soon 
the road gets muddy with reality. Your feet get heavy and you 
almost bog. You look up, and there’s the beautiful vision that 
lured you, all crumbling and fading. You see it never was there 
at all. 

Dick, off-stage, calling. Cousin Mary. 

Mrs. Ho.tey, looking in direction of the door, then coming 
back to what she was saying. There’s a black moment, and just 
about the time the vision has faded away—you look again. If the 
idea is really in your heart—there, beyond, is something that’s not 
nearly so pretty, but something you recognize as real. Something, 
as you press forward to it, you wouldn’t change back again to the 
empty rosy dream, if you could. You may be young yet, to see 
what I mean—but that’s one thing life teaches you before you’re 
through—if it teaches you anything. 

Dick, entering the door followed by Sartty. Cousin Mary, 
Rawls has untied the horses. 

Mrs. Hot ey. Yes, I’m coming. 

SaRAH, entering behind Dick, to Mrs. Hottey. I do wish you 
didn’t have to be leaving so soon. Why, you haven’t been here any 
time. 

Mrs. Ho tev. I’ll be coming back someday. 

Sat.y. Promise, you'll come to see us. 

Mrs. Ho ugy, laughing. 1 promise—if you promise me to go 
on trying to see what your brother and Dick here said they saw. 

SALLy. I— 

Dick. Sure, she’ll see. I’m going to show her. 

Raw s, off-stage. Come on, Mrs. Holley. 

Mrs. Hottey, calling and moving toward the door. All right, 
Rawls, coming right this minute. 

Everyone goes out but Aaron, who moves slowly toward the 
door after them. He turns to look up at the portrait, then back 
after Mrs. Ho.tey, as though she were something more than an 
ordinary visitor. 

CurRTAIN 
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HE most dramatic literature that Texas can claim for 

its own is, beyond all doubt, that connected with the 

Texians who, after the Battle of San Jacinto, in solitary 
squads took up arms against the whole nation of Mexico. Some 
among them were men dark with lust to avenge Goliad and the 
massacre of Dawson’s band on the Salado; some wanted plunder; 
but more wanted adventure. Among them were men who were 
leaders by nature, though unfortunately seldom by commission— 
men who had read in history of the founding of empires and the 
conquest of continents by isolated filibusters. They were ambitious 
—and ambition is “the last infirmity of noble minds”; they were 
at the antipodes of the codification and regimentation which are 
now supposed to represent the highest virtues of democracy. 
Think of the Santa Fe Expedition and the Mier Expedition! 
Under the cold light of history the men who took part in them 
appear wild and visionary, but they were magnificent in their 
abandon and they were magnificent in gesture. They were young, 


nearly all of them, as young as the “happy gentlemen” who light- 
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ly went away from the spires of Oxford “to lay their good lives 
down”—as young as “Youth” itself going to the East for the first 
time in a tired old ship destined never to arrive anywhere but 
that in going down threw up to the stars, “like a challenge in the 
night,” the scrolled legend on its stern, “Judea, London. Do or 
Die”—as young as those nameless ones who heard the voice of 
immortality asking, 


What dam of lances brought thee forth 
To jest at the dawn with death? 


—so young, so young—as young as the distilled quintessence of 
all the philosophies of all the generously young men of all times 
expressed in the sublimest essay in the English language, Hazlitt’s 
essay “On the Feeling of Immortality in Youth,” which opens 
with this simplicity: “No young man believes he shall ever die.” 
And so, placing not the value of a pin-head upon their lives, Daw- 


son’s men, and the men of the Santa Fe Expedition and, beyond 


all, the men of Mier, rode forth to jest at dawn with death. 


One reason why all fiction connect- 
ed with Texas and the Southwest re- 
mains trivial is that in sheer drama 
actuality has surpassed any possibility 
of invention. I think of Peter Ellis 
Bean in the dark cell with the white 
lizard at Acapulco; I think of the 
Santa Fe men walking that way called 
well “The Journey of Death,” each 
one that dropped out having his ears 
cut off, so that Salazar could account 
for him, and left as carrion for the 
wolves and vultures. But not Mar- 
lowe in Doctor Faustus’ waiting for the 
clock to strike twelve nor the artist 
who painted the picture of a man dic- 
ing with the Devil for the stake of a 
human soul has surpassed in sheer 
drama the drawing for the black beans 
of death against the white beans of 
life at Salado, after a hundred and 
seventy-odd Texas prisoners had over- 
powered their guards, in attempting to 
get back home become lost in the aw- 
ful desert of the Bolsén de Mapimi, 


killed their horses for thirst-slaking 
blood only to find blood an accelerator 
of thirst, and finally, before giving up 
to their pursuers—and the lottery of 
life and death—resorted under the ago- 
nies of thirst to drinking their own 
urine. 

The fictionists have been too feeble 
to master the background of history 
from which such drama as this starts 
forth, and, as I have said, no fiction- 
ist is potent enough to invent sheer 
dramatic incident that surpasses it. The 
historians have been engaged in veri- 
fying facts and in rationalizing upon 
them. There is room for and a necessity 
for several kinds of historians, though 
not many historians recognize that 
fact. 1 am not a prophet. I know that 
when the giant comes he will fight in 
his own armor, I know too that from 
that period which set fire to the genius 
of Carlyle and caused the lurid flames 
of his French Revolution to leap up 
and illuminate the heavens above the 
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highest ramparts of history and shake 
the earth under their profoundest bas- 
tions—and shake even deeper the pro- 
fundities of human beings endowed 
with imagination—there has hardly 
been a succession of events so fit for 
historical imagination as those which 
took place between the Alamo and 
Perote. Of course historians do not like 
Carlyle; they are afraid of life, or 
they have no fires in their bellies. 
When Carlyle was alive the historians 
did not like him either. What were 
their names? 

Frederick C. Chabot is not a Car- 
lyle. He would probably feel bad if 
it were suggested that he were the 
third cousin of one. Under the title of 
The Perote Prisoners, with a long and 
learned, though disorderly, introduc- 
tion dealing with the several groups of 
Texian prisoners and the events lead- 
ing up to the capture of San Antonio 
by the Mexican General Woll in Sep- 
tember, 1842, he has presented for the 
first time to the world the diary of J. 
L. Trueheart and annotated it with 
such a plethora of notes that they had 
to be printed in a font of type barely 
legible. When Woll captured San An- 
tonio, he took as prisoners Samuel 
Maverick and about forty men, True- 
heart among them. They were marched 
to southern Mexico and kept within the 
gloomy prison of Perote, where many 
of the Mier men were also confined. 

While Trueheart’s diary is not es- 
sentially dramatic, it is interesting as 
throwing light on the prison experi- 
ences of the Texians. Mr. Chabot, who 
is an assiduous student and chronicler 
of early San Antonio history, is to be 
thanked for having brought it out and 
also for having illuminated it with so 
much ancillary material. Printed in ex- 
cellent format in an edition limited to 
400 copies, it is certain in time to be- 
come a highly prized item among rare 
Texana. Anybody interested in Texas 
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life and literature will do well to get 
his copy now. 


Sitting one evening in the post, she heard 
a faint thread of a sound far off. As it grad- 
ually came nearer, she realized that it was 2 
song. She rose to look out of the door. 

“You must not watch these people come,” 
said Wolf-killer gravely. 

She turned back to him in surprise. 

“So my mother taught me when I was a 
boy,” he explained in his gentle way. “I 
heard the song, first faint, then coming 
nearer, and J started to climb up on a higher 
knoll to see who was coming. She called to 
me and said, ‘My son, have you no courtesy? 
Can you not hear them singing the hogan 
song? They are friends or they would not 
give us any warning. You must sit quietly 
and wait for them. If they saw you watching 
them, they would not be pleased. It would be 
as if you were spying on them, and we do 
not spy on our friends.’ ” 

Asthon Sosi [the Navajo name for Mrs. 
Wetherill] turned away from the door and 
went back to her chair. They listened to the 
hogan song, clearer now, coming closer 
through the night. 

To the trading post at Moonlight Water 
came friends. 


And this is the tone in which Trad- 
ers to the Navajoes is written. This 
reveals something of that gift of sym- 
pathy that brought Mrs. Wetheril! 
perhaps closer to the ways and thoughts 
and intimations and feelings of the 
Navajo folk than any other white per- 
son has ever come. Indeed, the Nava- 
joes refused to think her white. 

More than two decades ago, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, after a visit in the 
Navajo country under the guidance of 
the Wetherills, wrote that if this 
woman “could be persuaded to write 
on the mythology of the Navajoes and 
also on their present-day psycholo- 
gy .. . their ways and habits of 
thought, she would render an invalu- 
able service.” After many years of 
contemplation, recollecting in tran- 
quillity the emotions of a life of ex- 
traordinary experiences, Mrs. Wether- 
ill has rendered the desired service 
through Miss Louisa Wade Gillmor, 
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who has already distinguished herself 
with a collection of Indian tales and 
who, incidentally, teaches English in 
the University of New Mexico. 

Traders to the Navajoes supplies 
three distinct forms of virtue: infor- 
mation, interpretation, and sheer beau- 
ty. The information concerns the 
Navajoes themselves and also the arch- 
eological and geographical explorations 
of the Wetherill men: for instance, 
one of them discovered the now much- 
visited Rainbow Bridge, and they also 
discovered the great ruins of Mesa 
Verde. The interpretation is of a dis- 
tant folk and of the desert land they 
inhabit. The beauty pervades the whole 
book, and I know of nothing more 
beautiful pertaining to Indian life in 
America than the chapter entitled 
“Dancing East of the Sunset.” 

Among the few fine and beautiful 
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and true books that have come forth 
on Indian life in America, like Long 
Lance, Comfort’s Apache, and Cushing’s 
Zuni Tales, Traders to the Navajoes 
ranks high, and I think that it will 
hold its place permanently. 


In 1872 while the Quakers were 
trying to educate the children of 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians at the 
agency on the Canadian River where 
Darlington, Oklahoma, now stands, a 
young fellow by the name of John H. 
Seger was brought there to cut logs, 
burn lime, lay stones, plow an ex- 
emplary furrow for the Indians set- 
ting out on the white man’s road, and 
do anything else that came to hand. 
This man Seger evidently had a quick 
intelligence and a sense of humor as 
well as of justice and, therefore, prop- 
er conceptions of the fitness of things. 
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Before long he was in charge of the 
school. He learned the psychology and 
ways of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
so well and they trusted him so fully 
that twelve years after his coming 
among them he was selected to lead a 
group of them to Colony, Oklahoma, 
and there establish a model industrial 
school. Years later he wrote some of 
his memoirs, and in 1923, under the 
editorship of Walter S. Campbell 
(Stanley Vestal of Kit Carson and Sit- 
ting Bull fame), selections from these 
papers were issued in bulletin form by 
the University of Oklahoma. 

Five years later Seger died. Now the 
criginal selections from the recollec- 
tions, supplemented by an extraordi- 
nary tribal tradition of the Chey- 
ennes, have been brought out in hand- 
some format by the University of 
Oklahoma Press as a volume in the 
series on the Civilization of the Amer- 
ican Indian which is being issued by 
that intelligently directed publishing 
organization. 

Early Days Among the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe Indians does not have 
the high spiritual quality, the artistic 
weave, the sense of beauty inherent 
in Traders to the Navajoes; neverthe- 
less it is informed by a rare sense of 
understanding on the part of the white 
man for the Indian, a regard for his 
native dignity, and the quiet nobility 
of a man who wanted to be just and 
was just. As an illustration of the prob- 
lems confronting the Indian agencies 
in their attempts to turn a race of 
hunters into plot-dwelling farmers, 
Seger observes: 


The red man saw no necessity for this 
change, and, consulting his own wishes, de- 
cided that work was a white man’s penalty— 
an evil to be avoided. The white man earned 
his living that way because he was a poor 
hunter! 


Again when the agent put Black Ket- 
tle’s hog, a pet, into a pen because the 
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hog was rooting up newly planted po- 
tatoes, the Indian complained: 


The hog meant no harm. It is a hog’s 
nature to root. He likes potatoes and eats 
them because he is hungry. The fault is not 
with the hog but with the persons who scat- 
tered the potatoes over the ground knowing 
that the heg would root after them. In camp 
we put the things we don’t want the hog to 
eat in the forks of a tree or hang them on 
a pole out of reach of the hog. 


The Cherokee Strip, that part of 
Oklahoma which the old Chisholm 
Trail crossed, which later the Western 
Trail to Dodge City also crossed, 
which the big cowmen grazed for a 
while before they were ejected by 
the United States Government in or- 
der that the government might seize 
it from the Indians and give it to 
white voters, and which was finally 
the land prize for the most spectacu- 
lar “run” in the American race for 
land, is no longer a geographical unit 
so far as taxes and what taxes repre- 
sent are concerned. But in tradition it 
is as real as Mason and Dixon’s Line. 

George Rainey, of Enid, Oklahoma, 
has lived in the Strip a long, long 
time; he loves it; and for many years 
he has been assembling historical data 
pertaining to this Strip, listening for 
anecdotes connected with the Indians, 
the cattle trails, the land run, the diet 
of turnips on which the horde of first 
settlers for a while had to subsist, and 
many other things connected with the 
region. Such he has added together 
and put into logical order in a five- 
hundred-page, profusely illustrated 
book entitled The Cherokee Strip. It 
is a book full of facts. 


George W. Coe rode with Billy the 
Kid, and he is the only man alive who 
did belong to that notorious band. As 
Major John N. Edwards said of Jesse 


ames, “‘He was hunted and he was 
? 
? 


human.” Now in his mellow years, 
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all hatred and heat have dropped away 
from him: for fifty years now he has 
farmed land that the Kid’s men fought 
over and for many years has been a 
member of the Baptist church. And he 
has recalled tranquilly the story of his 
own and Billy the Kid’s career. Not a 
writer himself, he told his tale to Miss 
Nan Hillary Harrison, a Texas jour- 
nalist who belongs to the soil and who 
has reported him aright, without striv- 
ing and without any of the heroics 
indulged in by the author of The Saga 
of Billy the Kid. 

According to this narrative, once you 
admire Billy the Kid for avenging 
the murder of his friend and patron 
Tunstall and once you accept the fact 
that Coe was arrested and brutally 
treated merely because he had given 
food to a man who was opposed to the 
initial killers, you see the Kid and his 
men as but victims of circumstance. It 
is a point of view that has been taken 
before, but never has the story been 
told so plainly and so solidly based on 
little human details. It is a plain story 
told in a very plain way, and to one 
interested in such matters thoroughly 
readable. 


“Will James, Ross Santee, Frank 
Hastings, George Pattullo and others 
have analyzed, dissected, and synthe- 
sized every aspect of horse-nature, and 
have done it well. Instead, this author 
will attempt to show the necessity for 
horses, how the ranch got them, where 
it got them, and how it got rid of 
them.” Thus prefacing his chapter on 
“Horses” in The Spur Ranch, W. C. 
Holden expresses the tone in Which his 
book is written, the point of view 
from which he treats his subject. 

The records kept by any ranch are 
necessarily confined mostly to facts, 
and it is details of a very factual life 
—taken mostly from the Spur records 
—connected with drouths, sales of 
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stock, the use of horses, the hiring of 
hands, their routine duties, the build- 
ing of fences and tanks, the poisoning 
out of prairie dogs and killing of lo- 
bos, together with an account of how 
the ranch grew to encompass more 
than half a million acres and then 
how it disintegrated, that make up this 
sociological and economic range history 
called The Spur Ranch. The ranch, 
which came to include land in Dick- 
ens, Crosby, Garza, and Kent coun- 
ties, Texas, had its beginnings in 1878. 
A few years later some enterprising 
boomers of the range, having pur- 
chased and gained control of the lands, 
sold out to an English syndicate, and 
from 1885 to 1907 the economic 


troubles of the land and cattle were 
mostly the concern of these foreign 
owners; then they sold to S. M. Swen- 
son and Sons, who subsequently col- 


onized a great deal of the land but 
still ranch large areas not suited for 
cultivation. 

Mr. Holden, Professor of History 
at Texas Technological College and 
known as the author of Alkali Trails 
and Rollie Burns, points out that in 
all the records of the Spur Ranch the 
word ‘cowboy’ is not once used. The 
man who did the work on the ranch is 
“unfailingly referred to by the lowly 
and uninteresting term, hand.” Repre- 
sentative of the author’s method of 
treating these ‘hands,’ who have been 
so glorified and betrayed in fiction and 
ballad and on the screen, is his rec- 
ord of Jake Raines, who “worked con- 
tinuously for the Spur outfit from the 
time it was taken over by the Espuela 
Land and Cattle Company, Limited, 
of London, in April, 1885, until the 
Spur cattle were finally disposed of in 
July, 1909. Jake started in at $35 a 
month working cattle and riding fence 
and bogs. From May, 1885, to No- 
vember, 1886, he drew $40 a month, 
and spent the rounding-up seasons 
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‘reping’ (acting as the Spur representa- 
tive at outside round-ups), and the 
winter months doing general work 
(hauling wood and doing other odd 
jobs) at the ranch. During December, 
1886, he received $30 a month and 
rode fence, rustled horses, and worked 
on tanks,” etc. Once while in charge 
of a trail outfit (1899) Jake drew 
$75. Before this he had worked with 
a tanking outfit at $25 a month; later 
he was hauling wood and doing odd 
jobs at $35 a month. From 1903 to 
1909 he never received more than $35 
a month. He is still with the S M S 
Ranch, successors to the Spur Ranch— 
a “common hand.” 

Some of the best chapters in Hold- 
en’s Alkali Trails are devoted to the 
amusements of the frontier people. 
These are well supplemented by the 
chapter in the present book on “Amuse- 
ments,” wherein the hunger of isolated 
people for human society is starkly 
recorded. 

The ranch has been such an impor- 
tant unit in Texas and the West that 
histories of representative ones should 
be written. To Haley’s XIT Ranch, 
the amplitude of which makes it much 
more than a one-ranch history, and to 
Burton’s J. A. Ranch has now been 
added Holden’s Spur Ranch. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


By Wiruiam A. Reap 


New Sources or Inp1an History, 4y 
Stanley Vestal. The University of Ok- 


lahoma Press, Norman. 


| 1932, after five years’ research 
among the Sioux Indians, Mr. 
Stanley Vestal published an interest- 
ing biography of Sitting Bull. During 
the preparation of the biography the 
author found enough material for a 
miscellany, which, under the title of 
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New Sources of Indian History, forms 
the seventh volume in the Civilization 
of the American Indian Series pub- 
lished by the University of Oklahoma 
Press, 

Enriched with thirteen maps and 
illustrations, and printed in large, 
readable type, this volume is extreme- 
ly atttractive in appearance; its style 
and content, too, sustain the reputa- 
tion that Mr. Vestal has established as 
author of Sittimg Bull, Kit Carson, 
Dobe Walls, and Warpath. 

The first part of New Sources com- 
prises documents pertaining to the 
ghost dance of the Sioux and the 
death of Sitting Bull—documents 
compiled by officials of the Indian Bu- 
reau, by officers of the United States 
Army, by Sioux Indians, and by white 
citizens. The second part presents in- 
formation on various phases of Sioux 
Indian history, gathered from state- 
ments of Indian and white witnesses. 

Mr. Vestal’s latest work is far from 
being merely a collection of bald sta- 
tistics on the history of certain tribes 
of the West: it is replete, on the con- 
trary, with graphic descriptions of In- 
dian chiefs, customs, superstitions, and 
warfare, as well as with new views on 
the fate of horse thieves, squaw men, 
curly horses, Sitting Bull’s talisman, 
Sitting Bull’s prophecies, Sergeant 
Shavehead, the civilization of the 
Plains Indians, and many other color- 
ful topics. Throughout the volume in- 
cident after incident reveals the In- 
dian’s distrust of the white man, 
which, though often spending itself 
in bitter epithets, sometimes flared up 
in deadly ambuscades or in open at- 
tacks on the wagon trains of adven- 
turous settlers. Equally manifest, too, 
is the white man’s contempt for the 
Indian, which, implacable and unrea- 
soning, sought to remove or even to 
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destroy a race regarded by many Cau- 
casians as inferior to their own. 

Brought up in his early boyhood 
among the tribes of the West, the au- 
thor looks at Indian traits with a fair 
but sympathetic eye; and he succeeds, 
I think, in showing that Sitting Bull 
was not a crafty and stubborn savage 
but a great and intelligent leader, de- 
voted to the welfare of the Sioux Na- 
tion. 


IN OLD MISSISSIPPI 


By Cuarves S. Sypnor 


Tue Earrty Lire or Georce Poin- 
DEXTER: A Story of the First South- 
west, by Mack Swearingen. The Tu- 


lane University Press, New Orleans. 


HE old Natchez region has been 

much neglected in histories of the 
South and Southwest. While nearly 
everybody knows that the town itself 
was divided into the reasonably respec- 
table part on top of the Bluff and the 
unbelievably disreputable “Natchez 
under the Hill,” few know much more 
than this; yet here was a civilization 
interesting in itself and notably influ- 
ential over a large surrounding area. 
Professor Swearingen has contributed 
toward filling this gap in his study of 
The Early Life of George Poindex- 
ter. Since Poindexter held high offices 
in all three branches of the govern- 
ment of Mississippi, represented Mis- 
sissippi in Congress, and was connected 
with the non-political life of his re- 
gion by many ties, chiefly by the cu- 
rious nexus of his many bitter quar- 
rels, his biography had also»to be a 
history; and an uncommonly good one 
it is. The work deserves its sub-title: 
A Story of the First Southwest. 

The present study goes as far as 
1817, the year when Mississippi be- 
came a state and when Poindexter gave 
evidence of his great influence by 
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clearly dominating the convention 
which framed Mississippi’s first con- 
stitution. A promise, which we pray 
may soon be fulfilled, is held out in 
the preface that the story will be con- 
tinued to the end of Poindexter’s life. 

The general style of Swearingen’s 
work deserves notice. He has sifted the 
facts carefully, a procedure which was 
often difficult because Poindexter’s 
many controversies caused most of the 
source material to be strongly preju- 
diced; but more rare than the author’s 
skill in dealing with fact is his pene- 
tration beneath the surface and his 
boldness in interpreting the meaning 
of the bare sequence of cold facts. 
Such work is, as Swearingen fully ad- 
mits in his preface, hazardous; for it 
is in a measure speculative. At times 
unadulterated guess-work had to be 
used in filiing the blanks where facts 
were missing. The author is undoubt- 
edly shrewd, intelligent and cautious 
both in this reconstruction of the un- 
known and in interpreting the known. 
Yet without in any way minimizing 
his unusual skill in this respect, it 
might be remarked that an inherent 
danger in historical speculation results 
from the subjective element in the 
work. He who speculates must do it 
according to the patterns of his own 
mind, and the mental processes of the 
trained student are likely to be more 
logical and orderly than the processes 
of actual history. 

This idea may be made clearer by 
an example. Swearingen seeks to ex- 
plain “why Mississippi, after 1840, 
assumed the leadership in the struggle 
for the extension of slavery,” by stat- 
ing, in effect, that the Southwestern 
planter had deliberately and unblush- 
ingly introduced slavery into his new 
country and therefore to a greater de- 
gree than “his brother in the eastern 
South . . . had perforce to accept full 
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responsibility for the institution” (p. 
31). Now an explanation of Missis- 
sippi’s leadership in the struggle to ex- 
tend slavery is desirable, and this par- 
ticular explanation is plausible. But is 
it correct? Is there any proof that the 
early planters of the Southwest were 
more conscious of deliberate choice 
when they brought slavery to their 
new country than when they brought 
such institutions and customs as mar- 
riage, duelling, the church, owning 
private property or drinking whiskey? 
Of course it cannot be denied even in 
the absence of proof that the planters 
might have secretly felt that slavery 
was especially wicked and therefore in 
need of active defense. If so, the 
planters of the Natchez region ought 
logically to have constituted the group 
in Mississippi which later propelled 
that state into the leadership in the 
struggle to extend slavery. The review- 
er does not believe they did, but he 
will not be too emphatic in expressing 
this opinion before Swearingen has 
continued his illuminating investiga- 
tions past 1817. 


NEGLECTED CHAPTERS IN 
SOUTHWESTERN HISTORY 


By Frep B. KnirFen 


Tue Rise and Fatt or THE CHocTaw 
Repustic, 4y Angie Debo. The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


NTIL recent years there have 

been few scholarly studies devoted 
primarily to the American Indian in 
his relations to an alien culture and 
people. The professional ethnologist 
has been interested in reconstructing a 
pre-white culture, while the profes- 
sional historian has viewed Indian- 
white contacts and conflicts as frag- 
ments, very incidental to a larger scene. 
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We are now awakening to the fact that 
an important and definite field of in- 
quiry has been long neglected. 

Fittingly the University of Okla- 
homa is sponsoring a series on the Civ- 
ilization of the American Indian, in 
part dedicated to historical studies of 
European-Indian contacts and studies 
of contemporary Indian life. The Rise 
and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, by 
Angie Debo, is the sixth volume in 
this series. 

Concerned primarily with the peri- 
od of Choctaw history subsequent to 
the Civil War, Miss Debo’s treatment 
of the earlier periods, back to the first 
European contacts, is quite adequate to 
provide the reader with the necessary 
background. 

The story of the Choctaws is that 
of a comparatively primitive group at- 
tempting to maintain its identity by 
adapting to its needs the institutions 
of an alien invader. After three cen- 
turies of intercourse with Europeans 
in their ancient homes in Mississippi 
and Alabama, the Choctaws were re- 
moved to what is now southeastern 
Oklahoma during the thirties of the 
last century. Unmolested in their new 
home for a generation, they built a po- 
litical and economic structure which 
preserved them virtually a sovereign 


_people until the opening years of the 


twentieth century. 

Their way of life became a curious 
mixture of old and new. To the last 
their lands were held communally. Vi- 
olators of their laws were never sen- 
tenced to prison. Though trained phy- 
sicians were available, quack “doctors” 
did a lucrative business. In accord with 
ancient practice, their women enjoyed 
an advanced position. They made ex- 
cellent lawyers, while the efficiency of 
their physicians was demonstrated in 
the serious smallpox epidemic of 1899- 
1900, when there was not a single 
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Choctaw fatality. As parliamentarians 
they shamed their contemporaries in 
Congress, while their constitutions, 
treaties, petitions, and other documents 
exhibit almost uniformly great clear- 
ness of thought and grasp of funda- 
mental principles. 

One is impressed by the almost 
child-like faith which the Choctaws 
placed in education. They welcomed 
the missionaries long before they were 
willing to accept Christianity, since 
the missionaries established schools. 
Within a generation after their remov- 
al to Oklahoma the Choctaws were a 
literate people. As a result of their 
system of neighborhood schools, they 
were much better educated than the 
whites who gradually filtered into 
their country. Their more promising 
young men were sent to the States to 
college. 

Choctaw government was truly dem- 
ocratic, with a bicameral elective coun- 
cil, an elected principal chief, and an 
efficient judicial system. Citizenship 
was extended to their freedmen and 
intermarried whites, but Choctaw de- 
scent was necessary for election to of- 
fice. 

Until the Civil War it was the 
proud boast of the Choctaws that they 
had never taken up arms against the 
United States. Actively sympathetic to 
the cause of the Confederacy, the 
Choctaws faced their own serious prob- 
lems of reconstruction, which they 
solved with remarkable dispatch; and 
astonishingly enough, they were able 
to emerge with virtually no change in 
political status. 

When in 1906 the Choctaws passed 
out of existence as a sovereign people, 
the only change in their condition was 
the loss of their sovereignty. Their in- 
stitutions were modified borrowings; 
the thing that was peculiarly theirs 
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was their identity as a people and na- 
tion. 

Miss Debo’s treatment of this in- 
teresting period in the history of an 
interesting people follows the best his- 
torical tradition. If she has any bias she 
conceals it in her purely objective at- 
titude. The whole is exceedingly well 
documented, and may fittingly be 
classed as a reference work. One might 
desire a little fuller insight into other 
than historical and political details, 
which are hinted at, but lie without 
the intended scope of the work: one 
wonders, for instance, just how fully 
Christianity was accepted; and certain 
intriguing suggestions concerning the 
decay of old social customs might be 
explained more fully. But everything 
cannot be encompassed in one volume. 
The casual reader will not sit up all 
night to read Miss Debo’s book. It is a 
history. Yet out of a maze of dates and 
documents there rise some truly heroic 
figures: Pushmataha, the great and be- 
loved chief of the old homeland, sit- 
ting on a keg of powder with lighted 
fuse, daring his white calumniator to 
join him; Chief Coleman Cole labori- 
ously penning long letters to Grant 
and Hayes, “trying to explain a point 
of view that was often statesmanlike in 
its grasp of principles”; Chief Green 
McCurtain, who directed the difficult 
course of his people in the waning 
hours of their existence as an inde- 
pendent nation. One feels a surge of 
sympathy for the group of full-bloods, 
who at the very last sought an oppor- 
tunity to remove once more to a newer 
land, where they might remain simply 
members of a Choctaw nation. 

Miss Debo has adequately disposed 
of one of the neglected chapters in the 
story of the Southwest. May this and 
similar studies inspire other capable 
scholars to the active investigation of 
an important field, rich in promise. 
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LOUISIANA HISTORY 
By E. Witson Lyon 


Tue Mississippi Question, 1795- 
1803, Sy Arthur Preston Whitaker. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York. 


N 1783 the Spanish colonies of 

Louisiana and West and East Florida 
formed the complete western and 
southern boundaries of the newly rec- 
ognized American Republic. For near- 
ly a generation thereafter the United 
States experienced great difficulty in 
rounding out its boundary in the South- 
west and in securing the navigation of 
the Mississippi. Since the publication 
of The Spanish-American Frontier, 
1783-95 (Boston and New York, 
1927), Professor Whitaker has made 
this field particularly his own, con- 
tinuing his studies with numerous 
scholarly articles and a volume, Docu- 
ments Relating to the Commercial Pol- 
icy of Spain in the Floridas (Deland, 
Florida, 1931), edited with a valu- 
able introduction. The Mississippi 
Question, 1795-1803 concludes the 
author’s study of twenty all-important 
years in the history of the Southwest. 

The book aims to show “how Spain 
lost its hold on Louisiana and how the 
United States fell heir to the prov- 
ince.” This revolution occurred be- 
tween the signing of the Treaty of 
San Lorenzo, which guaranteed free 
navigation of the river to the Ameri- 
cans and gave them a deposit for their 
goods in New Orleans, and the sale of 
the colony by France. In these eight 
years were crowded events momentous 
in the history of the countries inter- 
ested in the lower Mississippi. Spain 
began her colonial retreat, abandoning 
the expansionist program of the days 
of Charles III. France planned and 
then sacrificed a great colonial empire 
in Louisiana and the West Indies, and 
the United States became the master 
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of the Mississippi Valley. Professor 
Whitaker lifts the course of events on 
the obscure frontier to the dignity of 
universal history. With one eye on 
Europe and the other on America, he 
has produced a narrative thrilling in 
interest and brilliant in interpretation, 
utilizing a vast amount of new ma- 
terials and adding greatly to our 
knowledge. 

The volume opens with descriptions 
of “The American Vanguard” and 
“The Spanish Fringe.” The West, 
north and south, had much in com- 
mon, with little intimation of the dif- 
ferences later years were to bring. A 
large part of the Ohio Valley was 
passing out of the pioneer stage, and 
the camp-meeting was becoming the 
emotional equivalent of the Indian 
wars just terminated. Opinions and 
character were yet unformed. “Neither 
unionism nor disunionism was deeply 
rooted in the West at the end of the 
century.” In the borderlands the rule 
of Spain was mild, and her officials, 
though often incompetent, were not 
so corrupt as tradition would have 
them. Louisiana prospered under Spain, 
but her growth could not keep pace 
with the never-ending pressure of the 
American pioneer. Godoy, the real 
ruler of Spain in this period, put his 
problem in a nutshell: “You can’t lock 


“up an open field.” Professor Whitaker 


marvels not that Spain lost Louisiana 
and the Floridas, but that she retained 
them so long. 

Of unusual interest is the account 
of the southern Indians, the Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Choctaws, and Chicka- 
saws. “Down to the period of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase, the Southern Indian 
country remained a no man’s land 
where free lance adventurers might 
create chaos overnight.” Into this bar- 
rier country went the representatives 
of Spain and the United States, and 
“the hand that sold the whiskey ruled 
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the tomahawk.” The state of civiliza- 
tion was a caricature of the philosophe 
conception of the life of the don 
sauvage. “By the end of the eighteenth 
century the Southern tribes were al- 
most as dependent upon oversea trade 
as were the Louisiana Creoles . . . 
The very war paint with which a Cher- 
okee brave adorned himself, before 
using his English mirror and his Eng- 
lish tomahawk, was bought from white 
traders who in turn got it from Eu- 
rope.” 

Diplomacy is merely a means to an 
end, and in the West the desideratum 
was free use of the Mississippi. Pro- 
fessor Whitaker places special empha- 
sis on the economic development of 
the frontier and the part it played in 
determining the political destiny of 
the Mississippi Valley. The two chap- 
ters, “The Opening of the Mississippi” 
and “Trade on the Mississippi, 1799- 
1802,” deserve unusual commendation. 

In these years the West was a land 
of intrigue and uncertainty. Alexander 
Hamilton, William Blount, and Wil- 
liam Augustus Bowles schemed to over- 
throw the power of Spain. Up and 
down the country went rumors that 
France had recovered Louisiana, and 
in 1800 these whispers were verified 
by the actual event. 

Spain’s inability to hold the Ameri- 
cans in check made her willing to part 
with Louisiana. Professor Whitaker 
dissents from the older view that the 
retrocession of the province to France 
was wrung from a reluctant power. He 
has assembled a mass of proof, and, 
though one may object on +a minor 
point or so, there is no denying his 
main thesis. (The author has devel- 
oped this thesis further in an article in 
the American Historical Review, 
April, 1934.) 

On October 18, 1802, the Spanish 
revoked the American right of deposit 
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at New Orleans, in violation of the 
Treaty of San Lorenzo. ‘The resultant 
protests showed more significantly than 
ever the value of the Mississippi to 
the United States and the remarkable 
growth of the West. These protests 
made Jefferson willing to buy all Lou- 
isiana when he had the opportunity 
and contributed more than has been 
thought hitherto in inducing Napoleon 
to sell the colony. The reviewer has 
expressed this opinion elsewhere, and 
he finds himself in complete agree- 
ment with Professor Whitaker’s con- 
clusion that “pressure of American ex- 
pansion in the Mississippi Valley con- 
tributed to a notable triumph of Amer- 
ican diplomacy in Europe.” 

Napoleon’s sale of Louisiana was a 
betrayal of Spain and a violation of 
his promise never to alienate the col- 
eny. Spain was incensed, but not to the 
point of taking up arms to contest the 
American occupation. “Resistance would 
have meant war with the United States, 
and probably a breach with France. 
The price was one Spain was not will- 
ing to pay for the privilege of should- 
ering again the burden of Louisiana.” 
Godoy planned to protect the Span- 
ish colonies by fortifying the Texas 
frontier and the Floridas. Backed by 
Spanish sea power, this policy might 
have worked had not the Court been 
dragged into the war between England 
and France. This struggle plunged 
Spain and her empire headlong on the 
road to ruin, toward a disaster so tre- 
mendous that the loss of Louisiana was 
inconsequential in comparison. 

The volume is a product of the 
finest scholarship. The author received 
aid in its preparation from the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, the 
Guggenheim Foundation, and Western 
Reserve University. Professor Whita- 
ker made several trips to Europe, con- 
ducting exhaustive researches in the 
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Spanish and French archives. Equally 
extensive research was also carried on 
in this country. The 267 pages of text 
are buttressed with fifty-nine pages of 
notes, many of them valuable minia- 
ture essays. Scholars will find incon- 
venient the banishment of notes to the 
back of the book, but perhaps the gen- 
eral reader will be grateful. 

The style is charming. The author 
is ever master of his materials. Incisive 
portraits of many minor characters 
add interest to the narrative and afford 
a rich field for the historical novelist. 
With equal skill Professor Whitaker 
can paint a broad canvas or chisel a 
cameo. The Mississippi Question is 
one of the ablest recent studies from 
the pen of an American historian. No 
student of our history, particularly of 
the Southwest, can afford to neglect it. 


STORY OF CASTROVILLE 
By Joun CHapmMan 


CasTROVILLE AND Henry Castro, 
Empresario, 4y Julia Nott Waugh. 
Published by the author, San Antonio. 


| THERE has been a single phase 

of Texas history completely neg- 
lected, it is that with which this mono- 
graph deals. In larger texts, one finds 
but a passing allusion to the work of 
Henry Castro, a French Jew who led 
a large immigration into this country, 
and yet the history of his town, Castro- 
ville, is an exceedingly interesting one. 
Perhaps after all, even though the 
town and its history may be interest- 
ing, they are relatively unimportant. 
But that is a point that would be hotly 
disputed by the architects of the in- 
digenous. 

The story is rather short and simple 
in its bare details. Castro, having both 
made and lost money on the New 
York Exchange, found himself in 
need of a quickly rewarding scheme. 
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Having heard of the Republic of Tex- 
as, he conceived the idea of forming a 
colonial company, perhaps with faint 
reminiscence of the East India Com- 
pany. Accordingly, after he had en- 
tered into an engagement with the 
Republic to bring a certain number of 
immigrants from France within a fixed 
period of time, he returned to France 
and began his promotion campaign. 
Mrs. Waugh at this point seems to re- 
gard the activity of Castro as being 
purely that of a land-agent. Perhaps 
so far as his own attitude is concerned 
this is a sufficient interpretation, but I 
have been under the impression that 
the French government may have had 
temporarily a wave of the same im- 
perialistic urge that England and Ger- 
many experienced. Certainly, with the 
formation of the German Adelsverein 
for immigration and _ colonization, 
France might have had good reason to 
fear Germany’s designs. The fact, 
however, that Castro so constantly en- 
countered governmental opposition is 
a point in favor of the writer’s thesis. 

With much ado and trouble, the 
immigrants, who turned out to be 
largely Alsatian (and therefore Ger- 
man-speaking), were brought to this 
country, hauled slowly and perilously 
overland from Houston, and placed on 
their new lands. Actual conditions, 
they soon learned, were far from those 
presented in Castro’s rosy prospectus. 
Crops failed, a drouth occurred, grass- 
hoppers devoured their corn and In- 
dians murdered or captured the strag- 
glers. Even after they seemed reason- 
ably well established, cholera came 
and devastated the village. 

In spite of all, the people held on, 
perhaps because they despaired of find- 
ing anything less unpleasant in this 
new country, but in a few cases 
through the most unshakeable deter- 
mination. By 1850, the worst of their 
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trials were over. Since then the village 
and the people have settled into a 
quiet, old-world style of living that 
has preserved them both from exter- 
nal injury and from the fatuities of 
modern civilization. 

Mrs. Waugh gives a very satisfac- 
tory summary of the activity of the 
French priests Dubuis, later Bishop of 
Galveston, and Domenech, and justly 
credits them with an important work 
in holding the people together during 
their first hardships. But her account 
of Henry Castro leaves something to 
be desired. The man is worth at least 
a miniature, if not a monograph. Hav- 
ing had access to his diary, the writer 
could justifiably have expanded her 
study of the man a little further than 
she did. One of the curious circum- 
stances of his life, which the author 
correctly emphasizes, is the fact that 
after Castro and his family moved to 
the village, they had but the slightest 
intercourse with their fellow-citizens. 
The causes, which Mrs. Waugh admits 
are not clear, may have been, first, Cas- 
tro’s Jewish blood and religion which 
separated him from the Alsatian Cath- 
olics of the town, and second, the vil- 
lagers’ ignorance of French and Cas- 
tro’s of German. 

Altogether, this monograph is a 
commendable piece of work. Certain- 
ly it covers neatly and adequately a 
page or two previously blank in the 
histories. 
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CHECKLIST OF SOUTHERN PERIODICALS 
To 1861, dy Gertrude C. Gilmer. The 
F. W. Faxon Company, Boston. 


HIS useful reference book on 
ante-bellum periodicals lists the 
magazines alphabetically, and gives the 
place of imprint and periodicity of 
seven hundred fifty-seven publications. 
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Of this number only a hundred con- 
tinued after the Civil War. Thirty- 
four are still being published, though 
none of these is literary. Newspapers, 
annuals, almanacs, gift-books, law re- 
ports and digests, college publications, 
and legislative serials have been ex- 
cluded. A number of titles hitherto 
overlooked have been rediscovered. 
The files of the following could not 
be located: Texian Monthly, Quiver, 
Georgia Gazette, Mountain Cone Jour- 
nal, and Tramontane Magazine. We 
believe the Texas Wesleyan Banner 
should be added to the list. It was 
published at Houston up to 1852, and 
was edited by a capable, cultivated gen- 
tleman. 

The Checklist is further subdivided 
according to states and according to 
chronology, and there is a convenient 
reference map. Ultimately this list 
will be developed toward the very use- 
ful objective of a history of Southern 
literary magazines. In order that such 
a history may be accurate it is desirable 
that the present Checklist be in every 
reference library. L. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


American Lire anp LetTerRs, A 
Reading List, y J. Duncan Spaeth and 
Joseph E. Brown. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 


6 te is a reading list prepared for 
Princeton students, but useful 
also to club-women and others who 
want a guide to the better books on 
the social, political, cultural, and eco- 
nomic backgrounds of our national 
literature. Such a list must be revised 
from year to year. It is pleasant to 
note that Princeton, which was the last 
of our major universities to institute a 
course in the national letters, evidently 
hopes not to be outdone by the others. 


L. 








